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REGAINED. 


I. 


LIKE the notes that stir and die 
hen a harp-string snaps in twain ; 
Like a fading sunset-sky 
After driving wind and rain; 
Like a sound within a shell, 
Like an odor on the air, 
_ Like an echo in a dell, 
Like a star, remote and fair, 
O, my child, thou art to me! 
And thy soul is linked to mine, 
As the pale moon draws the sea 
Or the sun lifts up the vine. 


IL, 

In the passion of my tears, 

In the blindness of my grief, 
Through the melancholy years 

I eschewed the sweet relief ; 
And I stretched my yearning hands 

Through the dark, to clasp thee near, — 
But to bind me in the bands 

Of an ever-haunting fear. 
I smiled on those beside me, 

And deemed I did thee wrong, 
And dreamt thou mightst deride me 

For sharing joy or song. 


Iil. 
Now, thy face comes back to me, 
All free from tear or stain: 
A brighter image of thyself, 
Triumphant over pain. 
I sought it not, for heedless, 
I nursed my own despair ; 
And so I hold it likeness 
Of reality, most fair : 
No picture could unfold it 
To any stranger’s eye ; 
Tis like a starlet shining 
Within a winter sky. 
Good Words. E. CONDER GRAY. 


DIED HAPPY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN.” 


You say, O friends! that I am strangely al- 
tered ; 
My dying youth has won the calm of age ; 
Sweet strength has come into my voice, that 
faltered. 
And why? Because my life has turned a 


page 
After that day. 


A page — you could not trace the writing in 


it,— 
So blurred and blotted, faded and obscure ; 
Yet angels, looking down one golden minute, 
Can read it all, with smile content and pure 
As mine that day. 


Dear sisters, walking in our pleasant garden, 
Whiter than lilies, rosier than the rose, 
And almost of my pale lot asking pardon, — 
Wherefore? When I might pity you, God 
knows, 
After that day. 


I have no fear of life and all its noises, 
Or silent death, since more than life it 
brings, 
In halcyon nest midst earth’s tumultuous 
voices, 
My soul sits quiet, folds her wings, and 
sings, 
After that day. 
Good Words. 


SONNET. 


A MOMENT past, the whole of this fair scene 

Was wrapt by clouds that now are rolling fast 

Up oy mountain. See now, where the 
ast 

Has left its top, the landscape lies serene, 

Far-spreading ; at my feet the hillside green ; 

Below, the lake, upon whose breast is cast 

The adverse mountain’s form; and, gliding 

ast, 

A TO on the splashing oars are seen, 

As with this earthly prospect, so the soul 

Is wrapt by mist, and clouds of threatening 
form 

Beat on it with full fury ; thunders roll ; 

And all seems death and darkness, Then the 
warm 

Strong sun bursts through; a swift wind 
sweeps the whole ; 

The heart stands free ; God’s sun has held the 
storm. 

Ardochy. St. Log. 


Spectator. 


A poem has not the same political value as a diplomatic 
ocument. But it may possess a deeper significance ; 
and the following lines by A. Maikoff, printed in the 
May number of Katkoff’s monthly review, the Rus- 
sian Messenger, are worth considering, if only from 
the fact that they are the work of a popular Russian 
poet, and are published in a popular Russian period- 
ical, 


TO THE EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


Say that in thee again the prophet doth arise, 
Say, an thou wilt, thou’rt of the gods elect ; 

But, empress of the east ! in native eyes 

No sway imperial shall thy claim reflect. 

There in the Orient, rooted in the soil, 

Live prophecies and very old traditions, 

Which round the hearts of men like serpents 

coil 

And nestle in the strangest superstitions. 

The Eastern mind has strange prognostic drawn 

Of dark dominion chased by northern star, 

Which, as the herald of a promised dawn, 

Shall signalize the reign of the White Tsar! 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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VENICE DEFENDED. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
VENICE DEFENDED.* 


THE rank of a man in this life is deter- 
mined by his power of making things 
better than he finds them — of smoothing 
the rough, redeeming the waste, of im- 
proving, transforming, and even creating 
the conditions around him. The art of 
the painter, as addressed to the eye, con- 
sists in converting the flat service of his 
canvas into depth and space; that of the 
sculptor, his inflexible material into a sub- 
stance yielding apparently as human flesh. 
The same wrestling and conquering proc- 
ess is applicable to all things. Difficul- 
ties are the natural education to which we 
are born, but these, once mastered, open 
the door to all facilities. For the power 
that has braved opposing currents is not 
spent when they are passed, but has, on 
the contrary, acquired an impetus which 
sends the conqueror forward over fields of 
easy and delightful success. He who has 
subdued one thing will probably be mas- 
ter of many, but the people who have 
subdued the elements themselves are 


pretty sure to become the masters of all. 
It would be difficult to name a part of 


the globe presenting fewer materials of 
hope and use to the skill of man than that 
which lies in a region, neither sea nor 
land, but a combination of the least prom- 
ising elements of both, at the north-west 
corner of the Adriatic. Whatever the 
cause that drove an unwilling colony to 
dispute with the seafowl the possession of 
a tract of shallow salt marshes and low 
sandy islands, swept by rising and falling 
tides, their prospects must have daunted 
the stoutest hearts. With no materials at 
hand, either of wood or stone, it was much 


* 1. La Vie dun Patricien de Venise au seizidme 
siecle, d’ apres les papiers d’Etat des Archives de 
Venise. Par CHARLES YRIARTE Paris: 1874. 

2. Monumenti per servire alla Storia del Palazzo 
Ducale di Venezia, ovvero serie di atti pubblici dal 
1253 al 1797; che variamente lo riguardono, tratti 
dai Veneti Archivi, e coordinati da GIAMBATTISTA 
Lorenzi, coadjutore della Biblioteca Marciana. Parte 
I. dal 1251 al 1600. Venezia: 1868. 

3. Discorsi sulla Veneta, cio, rettificazione di 
alcuni equivoci nella Storia di Venezia del Signor 
Daru, del Conte Domenico TigPoLo, Patrizio Ve- 
neto. Udine: 1828. 

4. Veneziae le sue Lagune. Tre Volumi. 
zia: nell’ 1. R. privil.: Stabilimento Antonelli. 


Vene- 
1847. 
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that they should have contrived to rear on 
such foundations even the humblest lacus- 
trine settlements. But who shall limit the 
energy of a race destined to found the 
republic of Venice! In proportion as 
they subdued the peculiar nature around 
them did she turn and do them homage. 
As the ancient engineer declared that had 
he lever sufficient he could move the 
earth; so any philosopher at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era — and Venice is 
believed to have been founded in the fifth 
century — viewing from some lofty galley 
the conformation of the lagunes, might 
have exclaimed, “If a city could possibly 
be built here, her inhabitants would com- 
mand the seas!” And that possibility, as 
chimerical apparently as the lever of Ar- 
chimedes, did come to pass, and Venice 
commanded the seas and all that the seas 
could bring, from her own “Castello” to 
the Euxine; and explored them from 
Greenland to Japan. 

There is no doubt that the Italian peo- 
ple, and notably those of northern Italy, 
were —as they still in great measure are 
—arace o: peculiar hardiness. Starting 
from a union of some of the strongest 
human elements — northern and southern, 
the Goth and the Roman— the open-air 
conditions of their existence have per- 
mitted, or rather invited, habits of sobriety, 
and even of abstinence, unknown and per- 
haps impossible in the less-favored lands 
across the Alps. A curious fact is record- 
ed by a Venetian envoy to England in the 
fifteenth century.* Too good a son of 
St. Mark to see any advantage in our trial 
by jury, he nevertheless records one which 
touched him closely. And this was on 
the occasion of the trial of any Italian in 
England, when the superior hardiness of 
the race enabled them to hold out under 
circumstances of fasting and privation 
much longer than their English fellow- 
jurymen, and thus to turn the verdict in 
favor of theirown countryman. 

Nor have the intervening centuries of 
dependence and degradation robbed the 
northern Italians of this Spartan quality. 
It is well known that on the occasion which 
tried the strength and powers of endur- 


* Italian Relation of England in 1481. 
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ance of strong men in an intenser degree 
than any other recorded in modern history 
— namely the retreat from Moscow — the 
Italian soldiers suffered the least. The 
stamp of these frugal habits may be said 
to be still physically embodied in the peo- 
ple. The northern Italians are a lean 
and wiry race; small eaters, hard work- 
ers, and defiant of cold; the very reverse 
of the southern German, who is flabby 
and lymphatic, hungry and thirsty from 
morning to night, and living in an atmos- 
phere as foul as itis hot. The Italians are 
consequently fast superseding the Ger- 
mans, especially in the Tyrol, in all do- 
mestic service; while in the formation of 
railroads they may be said to have almost 
entirely taken their place; the German 
lines, as well as the Swiss, being chiefly 
built by Italians, who push upward through 
German territory till met and stopped by 
the Belgian navvy. It may be doubted in- 
deed whether the reproach of the “ dolce 
Jar niente” was ever applicable to the 
frugal and hard-working people of the 
north and middle of Italy. At all events, 
as said by General La Marmora, and re- 
peated indignantly by other late writers, it 
is now, and has been for centuries, “wna 
calunnia atroce.” * 

The material foundations of Venice — 
namely the erection of buildings calcu- 
lated to stand on such a site — were doubt- 
less at the beginning a matter of gradual 
experiment. Under exceptional conditions, 
exceptional devices have to be applied. 
But at whatever period we place the first 
solid erections the substructure in point of 
stability must have been much the same 
as now. No economy of material, labor, 
and time could be practised in a place 
where forests of wood and mountains of 
stone have to be buried before a safe wall 
can rise. The present plan is therefore 
no modern one, but has doubtless contin- 
ued nearly the same since Venice imported 
timber from the spurs of the Alps, and 
stone from the Istrian quarries. A sketch 
of the process pursued in preparing the 
foundations of a Venetian building may 
interest the reader. Some site on the 
. corner of an island being obtained, sur- 


* Episodio del Risorgimento Italiano. 





rounded possibly on two or even three 
sides with water, the proposed form of the 
structure is outlined by a closely-placed 
and deeply-sunk double row of squared 
piles, set parallel, at about three feet 
apart; the space between them being 
cleared of mud to the depth of the con- 
tiguous canals. Each row is then lined 
within by a boarding of stout planks fas- 
tened firmly. The narrow passage between 
the two rows of piles, thus made as far as 
possible water-tight, is now filled with an 
impervious cement. The outer frame- 
work being thus built, the internal space 
over which the house is destined to stand 
is dug out, such water as soaks through 
being ejected by pump or human labor. 
This part of the operation is generally 
tedious and expensive, for water in most 
cases filters through. When pronounced 
to be sufficiently dry a forest of unhewn 
stakes of oak or larch about four to five 
metres long is driven in, and if the bed be 
soft and unresisting their length is in- 
creased. About nine of these stakes are 
allotted to a square metre, being drivenin 
by the heavy mechanical means in use 
among tie Venetians, till they resist fur- 
ther pressure, when the vertical spaces 
between them are filled with fragments 
and chippings of the hard Istrian stone or 
marble. Thus far may be considered the 
foundation of the foundation, which latter 
consists in a platform, called the zatte- 
roné, or large raft, composed of a double 
layer of larch planks, filled up with ce- 
ment. On this base are raised the walls, 
starting from a depth of from two to four 
metres below the mean level of the tide. 
lf the wall be exposed to the action of the 
water — as inall structures facing a canal 
—the lower part is built of Istrian stone, 
strongly cemented by a volcanic earth 
from the little island of Santorino. The 
bricks used for the upper part, and in 
many cases faced with marble, are of a 
fine quality of clay also from one of the 
Venetian islands, and peculiarly calcu- 
lated to resist the saline atmosphere. 

But before habitations for man, or 
rather, as in Venice, fit not only for 
princes, but designed apparently for giants, 
were constructed, other needs quite as 
urgent had to be provided ; that especially, 
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first and foremost, in the calculations of a| the skies shed sufficient streams of rain- 
founder whether of a house or a city, the | water for all purposes of natural supply. 


need for a provision of fresh water. At 
first this staple of life was doubtless fur- 
nished from the mainland. But a great 
and growing city could not depend solely 
on such a contingency. Robinson Crusoe 
set his gourd-shell to catch rain-water, and 
in Venice all were Robinson Crusoes in 
this respect. Few things are more inter- 
esting, because more simple, than the de- 
vice the Venetians adopted to secure their 
main supply. They piously followed the 
teaching of nature, imitating the process 
by which on dry land the common well is 
produced. This, as we know, roughly 
speaking, consists of an impervious bed 
below, with a stratum of lighter and per- 
vious earth above. The water from the 
rainfall, or streams from hills, spreading 
over the surface and filtering through, is 
arrested by the impervious pan, a vertical 
hole dug down to which and walled round 
by human labor becomes a well for the 
use of man. The cisterns of Venice, of 
which the numerous ancient and beautiful 
stone wells —as we must call them —are 
the outward and visible signs, are framed 
on the same laws. A large cavity is dug, 
lined below and all round with an imper- 
vious cement; its top level with the sur- 
rounding earth. In the centre of this 
cavity an upright cylinder is constructed ; 
the space between that and the sides of 
the cavity is filled with pure sand, on to 
which the rainfall from the roofs of sur- 
rounding buildings is conducted; which, 
filtering through, enters the cylinder by 
pipes below, and rises up in the form of 
the coolest and purest acgua fpotadile. 
The engineers of Venice needed hardly to 
refer to the mainland for their lesson in 
this respect. Among the insulated tongues 
of land called /édo, natural wells exist; 
some of them perhaps not more ancient 
than the artificial ZozzZ in the city. For 
the constant action of tides and meeting 
currents, always going on in the lagunes 
— the main causes of the formation of the 
islands which stud them — has furnished 
some of them with a gradually formed and 
naturally impervious lower stratum, over 
which the winds have accumulated suff- 
cient masses of sand, and through which 





This furnishes also the reason why in 
some few of the seventy-two islands on 
which Venice stands, fresh water is occa- 
sionally known to surge up in accidental 
excavations. It also goes far to explain 
why Torcello, Malamocco, and other dis- 
tant islands were peopled before Venice 
herself. Natural wells have existed and 
still exist in Torcello, and doubtless did 
also in the other early colonies. It must 
also be supposed that the existence of 
some fresh-water supply on the island of 
Rialto — though none is known there now 
— first justitied the removal of the seat of 
government thither in the ninth century, 
from which time the institution of the arti- 
ficial wells may be dated. These, from 
the beginning, must have fallen under the 
care of so watchful a government, and in 
later more historic times were superin- 
tended by special magistrates. The earli- 
est record of their public recognition ap- 
pears in 1303,* when the construction of 
the wells in the court of the ducal palace 
was decreed — the first step doubtless to 
all the splendor that now surrounds them. 
The growth of the city was thus restricted 
by no fear of failure of water, for the more 
roofs were raised the greater the supply. 
The laws referring to wells were stringent, 
for he who built even the humblest dwell- 
ing was required to annex a cistern to it. 
In the courts of convents existing to this 
day these wells were a provision for the 
poor. 

Thus far the ingenuity of man provided 
this exceptionally placed city with an in- 
dispensable condition of life, though never 
entirely keeping the population independ- 
ent of the extra supply from the Seriola 
Canal on the nearest mainland, which is 
conveyed daily by a service of boats and 
emptied into the public cisterns. A sec- 
ond step in ingenuity, and one which may 
claim to be equally of Venetian origin + 


* In quoting the earliest record it must be under- 
stood as the earliest now existing; the French having 
destroyed and dispersed chief part of the curious docu- 
ments belonging to the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. 

t In Marino Sanuto’s diary, July 8, 1533, an account 
is given of three Jroveditoré del commune —Zorzi, 
Loredan, and Morosini—who had seen a well in the 
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the Artesian well—has been assayed of 
late years, calculated under favorable con- 
ditions to render Venice independent of 
her twofold enemies, drought and block- 
ade. That reservoirs of fresh water would 
be found under the stratum of clay called 
caranto, on which the waters of the la- 
gune rest, no geologist had questioned, 
though the depth necessary to be attained 
could be only a matter of surmise. A con- 
tract was accordingly entered into by a 
company to make the experiment of per- 
foration, and between August 1847 and 
October 1852 no less than seventeen wells 
were bored in different parts of the city. 
Curious phenomena followed, though far 
from unqualified success, either as to 
quality or quantity. The Artesian screw 
tapped a reservoir of water at the depth of 
137 metres. The water, strongly impreg- 
nated with gas in some places, with iron 
in others, escaped on one occasion with 
such violence as to threaten the founda- 
tions of a church, throwing up to a great 
height masses of a peculiar clay, which 
made an excellent cement. These wells, 
though so strange in quality, were a great 
resource during the sixteen months’ siege 
— 1848-9 — when a long drought brought 
the cisterns to their lowest ebb, and no 
supplies could pass from the mainland. 
They are now all closed, we believe, but 
two—one in S. Polo, the other in the 
Campo of S. Maria Formosa; the waters 
of the last-named flaming up readily at the 
touch of a lighted match, as we can per- 
sonally attest. That in S. Polo is strongly 
ferruginous, and much resorted to medic- 
inally. Those who look forward with 
anxiety to the time when the salt waters 
of the Adriatic, the surface of which is 
known to rise so many inches in a cen- 
tury, will invade the existing cisterns — 
a contingency probably no more imminent 
than it was a thousand years ago — may 
find in a better development of this sub- 
aquean reservoir a way out of the di- 
lemma.* 


district of S. Agnese (Venice) which had been dug or 
gimleted (¢rivellata) by two engineers, the one from 
Brescia, the other from Vicenza. These persons had 
dug out twelve fassa, and gimleted four more, and 
found sweet water, when they stopped the boring (‘‘ e¢ 
hanno stropa il buso’’). The engineer from Vicenza, 
Signor Arcangelo, had also obtained water elsewhere 
in Venice by the saine process, which was taken to the 
** Collegio’? where Marino Sanuto had himself tasted 
it. See aiso Tassini, ** Curiosita Veneziana.” 

* It appears that the failure to obtain the pure cle- 
ment was owing to the comparativeiy shallow depth to 
which the screw was driven. The company had agreed 
to bore to the extent of three hundred metres, but 
stopped short at one hundred and thirty-seven metres. 
The experiment has therefore not been fairly carried 
out. Calculating the incline of the Venetian basin, and 
Supposing it to have existed prior to the diluvial 
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We have cited the cisterns as one of 
the devices consequent on the exceptional 
position of this city. The gondola is 
another. For though it required no in- 
genuity to discover the necessity of boats 
to navigate these water-streets, yet the 
kind of boat as well as boatman is what 
the peculiar conditions of Venice could 
alone have fashioned, educated, and joined 
in a species of matrimony together. For 
no servant and master (we repudiate any 
further allusion to man and wife) were 
ever more interdependent in their mutual 
duties and offices. The boat is required 
to draw but little water, to carry considera- 
ble weight, to shelter its passengers, to 
move lightly, stop instantly, turn as on a 
pivot, glide serpent-like out and in of any 
cranny, and, generally speaking, to obey 
not so much an order as a hint. The 
man is at once rower and steersman, 
coachman, manservant, and guide, with 
more than the cumulative intelligence of 
these combined functionaries ; bound also 
to know every pile in the waters and 
every iron ring in the walls, and war- 
ranted not to take up more room than that 
he stands on. In short—for here the 
matrimonial idea again interferes — man 
and boat are in some sort one. If the 
form of the gondola has been as curiously 
adjusted to its purposes of swift obedience 
as that of a bird’s wing, the skill of the 
man has been equally educated to propel, 
guide, and control. The gondolier is not 
an overtaxed son of Adam; his work is 
not so heavy as so dexterous. It is dis- 
tributed equally through his muscular sys- 
tem, employing the whole frame, from the 
tip of the toe, as they express themselves, 


period, the ancient formations beneath it have been 
reckoned to lie at a depth of above four hundred metres. 
It is therefore now believed that water of the purity 
and quantity required would hardly be found nearer 
the surface than six hundred metres—a depth still 
short of that which the Artesian screw has attained 
with perfect results elsewhere. As no city in the 
world is so interested in obtaining water, independent 
of the care of man and the changes of the seasons, it is 
to be hoped that future generations will see Venice 
supplied with an inexhaustible supply from¢her own 
bosom. Meanwhile, though plans and propositions for 
canals, tunnels, conduits, viadacts, etc., from the main- 
land, periodically crop up, and though it would be most 
desirable to supersede in some way the impure water 
fetched from the Seriola Canal, yet the government has 
hitherto warded off such expensive schemes by the 
shrewd conviction that were water to be thus conducted 
into the city, free of individual care, the cisterns, which 
require vigilance and expense in their maintenance, 
would be neglected; and thus in case of blockade 
Venice would incur great danger. At present the feel- 
ing of the local legislature inclines to a greater strin- 
gency in the maintenance of the existing cisterns, and 
even to adding to their number— at this time no less 
than 6,782, including good, bad, and indifferent, 6,602 
being attached to private houses, and 180 provided by 
the city for the use of the public. 
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to that of the longest hair on the head. 
This distribution of labor consists in its 
division — arms and legs alternately tak- 
ing the work, and even each leg alter- 
nately. The work is done by poise as 
much or more than by strength; the 
weight of the body as much as its effort 
gives the impulse. As the gondolier 
leans his whole person upon the water, 
the palm of the hand presses, instead of 
pulling the oar; as he retires back the 
fingers —~ hold it. Standing to his 
work, on the highest part of his boat, with 
one foot directly behind the other, he 
seems to taper to a point, and that point 
to rest, in a foreshortened view of the 
boat, on a speck; so that with arms out- 
stretched the man appears to be skim- 
ming the surface. Nor is the general 
aspect devoid of the grace inseparable 
from all finely balanced action; the tall, 
slim gondolier —for there is not a fat 
gondolier to be seen —in full swing of his 
work, recalling nothing so closely as the 
eager figure of the classic charioteer urg- 
ing his coursers in the antique race. We 
speak of the gondolier rightly in the sin- 
gular number, for one man is strictly all 
that is needed; the second is for pomp 
and extra speed. It would be a grave 
slander on the boat if it needed, even 
when heavily laden, to serve more than one 
master, and this one as he stands on the 
poop of his little vessel, overlooks that 
and all before him. For this pupose the 

¢ize, as the black cabin in the centre 
is called, must be low enough for him to 
see over it. His passengers enter by 
two steps at the prow end. The prow 
itself is terminated by a beak, or rather 
flat sheet of bright steel, of curious shape, 
and towering to a considerable height — 
an ornament of ancient derivation, yet an 
ornament strictly subordinate to use. 
For by this ferro, as it is called, the gon- 
dolier steers, and under whatever bridge 
or cavern this passes, he knows that his 
feize will pass too. Another feature of 
the gondola, characteristic of a necessity 
contingent on tortuous windings, sudden 
turns, narrow canals, and crowded naviga- 
tion—such as now happily prevails in 
Venice — is the forcola, or crooked piece 
of tough walnut wood, against which the 
oar works. This is no rowlock, as with 
us, confining the instrument, and apt to 
break with its sudden and violent move- 
ment; the Venetian oar must be as free 
as he who wields it; ready to leap from 
its place, to reverse the action, or to spin 
the vessel round ina moment. We can 
conceive no greater astonishment to fill 
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the human breast than that of a true 
Venetian gondolier, born and bred on the 
water, which is an almost indispensable 
condition, at the sight of an “ Oxford 
eight” at once in smooth water and 
strong labor, straining and pulling at their 
oars with an expenditure of strength 
which wrecks many a fine constitution. 
The reason that can induce strong men to 
be content in the first piace to sit at their 
work, and that with their backs to the 
goal; to be driven backwards, and to all 
intents blindfold, they ‘know not whither, 
at the mercy of a steersman, himself an 
extra weight, who can hardly see over 
their heads — the reason for all this ap- 
parent waste and misapplication of labor 
it would be hard to make “ Toni” under- 
stand, 

We turn to another subject. That 
commerce should become the chief occu- 
pation of a people thus situated was less 
matter of choice than of necessity. Ven- 
ice produced nothing naturally but fish 
and salt—the last-named commodity, 
favored by the nature of her lagunes, her 
earliest and most valuable article of ex- 
change; but, excepting these, she had 
chiefly to buy before she could even feed 
her people, far less give them the power 
to sell. Neither the State nor any of its 
inhabitants possessed before the four- 
teenth century any landed property. 
Leaving, therefore, the cares of vast ter- 
ritory to the rulers on the mainland, she 
became that for which her position marked 
her out — viz., a middle-man or agent of 
exchange chiefly between the East and 
the West. She had two mighty neigh- 
bors —the Longobard Kingdom on the 
one hand, and the Empire of the East on 
the other —and these two were always in 
a state of contention by which she prof- 
ited; for each wanted things from the 
other which she alone could purvey. 
From the Lombards she bought the home- 
lier goods, woollen cloths, and those 
JSustagni whence our fustians to the pres- 
ent time; and in the markets of Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria costlier articles — 
silks, cloth of gold, cotton, and all variety 
of domestic spices, sugar, indigo, and 
even, it must be owned, slaves. For Shy- 
lock’s retort, “ Ye have among you many 
a purchased slave,” is one of Shakespeare’s 
touches of truth. The history of Vene- 
tian commerce is that of the republic. 
Her laws, her policy, her friendships, her 
quarrels, her treaties and her treacheries, 
were all directed to the maintenance of 
the trade by which she flourished. It not 





only made her people richer than their 
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neighbors, but more intelligent. While 
those neighbors, equally the Italian States 
as those more barbarous on the other side 
of the Alps, were comparatively ignorant 
of the arts of life, and fettered by feudal 
laws, she ruled unrivalled in that policy of 
freedom and power of self-enrichment 
which go hand in hand. From the first, 
and never so much as at first, did she 
know where her true interests lay, and 
these consisted primarily in a wise indif- 
ference to territorial possessions as such. 
Those which the Comsoziacione, as the 
colony was called before the name of 
Venetia appears, originally held in the 
mainland, were even abandoned as a 
source of perpetual weakness, The ample 
basin of the lagunes, protected by strips 
of insular land, provided her the safest 
harbor in the world, and her fleet only left 
it to seek commerce or to defend it. As 
long as they possessed the mouths of the 
Italian rivers, north and west, and with 
them free access to the interior, and so 
over the Rhetian and Julian Alps, the 
Venetians cared not who ruled the land. 
Their conquests of the coasts of Dalmatia, 
Croatia, Istria, and ail along the gulf were 
directed to the same end; and so thor- 
oughly did they achieve their purpose, 
that, while Venetian mariners could hardly 
land on Italian soil without being out of 
their own dominions, their way to the 
East was made so smooth that, between 
Venice and the Black Sea, there was not 
a day or night that their vessels could not 
take refuge in ports subject to her flag. 
Candia oftered difficulties in her surrender, 
but they cut the knot by purchasing the 
island from Bonifazio Montferrat for hard 
money. Venice, in the phraseology of 
the time, was not the Cafztale but the 
Dominante,; and the strictness of her 
rule, however readily submitted to by a 
prosperous population, was nowhere more 
evident than in the law which prohibited 
a Venetian captain from proceeding from 
the port where he sold to that where he 
bought, but required him to end as he 
began every voyage at the port of Venice 
herself —thus returning, like the blood 
in the human body, to the central heart, 
and starting afresh from it. 

But no laws, however strict, or enter- 
prise however daring, could have sufficed 
to secure the prosperity of the State, had 
she not been guarded against dangers 
more powerful and insidious than any that 
man can devise. We have spoken of the 
safety of the Venetian harbors and of the 
mouths of Italian rivers, but the ordinary 
visitor to Venice little guesses how great 
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was the natural antagonism between these 
two, nor the extent of human thought and 
labor that has ensured the continued ac- 
cess to the lagunes, and preserved that 
purity of the saline waters which conduces 
to the long-famed salubrity of the city.* 
Nature gave a place of refuge to man, but 
she required his co-operation to maintain 
it. The natural effects of numerous and 
impetuous streams discharging their floods, 
and with them their sand and soil, into the 
waters of the Adriatic, above and below 
Venice, not only tended to dilute their 
saltness and pollute their clearness, but 
gradually to raise the bed of the sea, to 
obstruct the natural canals, and to disturb 
the action of the marine currents. Thus 
by a slow, but relentless progress, the 
peculiar area of the lagunes was fore- 
doomed to be finally snatched from the 
dominion of the sea, and converted into a 
brackish and unhealthy swamp. To obvi- 
ate this and to preserve especially the 
lagune on which Venice stands — “the 
Lagune of the Lido” as it is called — 
works of the most colossal character have 
been needed. There is scarcely a river 
which disgorged itself, either to the north 
or south of the city, which has not been 
diverted from its course, and compelled to 
betake its torrents to a safer distance. 
The river gods must have been startled in 
their sedges at the liberties taken with 
their time-worn beds. In the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the rapid Piave, 
roaring from the Friulian hills, which had 
plunged into the Adriatic at Jesolo, was 
constrained to turn in a more westerly 
direction, and to find a new exit near 
Caorle. The periodical swellings of its 
waters, however, rebelled against the 
greater flatness of the new accommoda- 
tion, and broke their bonds so often, that 
a century later a great rupture near Cor- 
tellazzo. was wisely adopted for their per- 
manent vent. Next, the little Sile, rising 
near Castelfranco and issuing by the port 
of the Tre Porti, received its sentence, 
and, by means of a cut, has now long 
flowed contentedly through the forsaken 
channel of the Piave. Then the Businello 
and other minor mountain streams suffered 
the same violence, and forgetting their 
ancient courses calmly water new domains, 
and reflect other scenes. So much for 
these and other streams to the north of 
Venice. On the south, the Brenta, rising 
from the Italian Tyrol and traversing Ve- 


* The islands in the lagunes, in many of which Ro- 
man remains are found, had such a reputation for salue 
brity that the Roman emperors sent gladiators thither 
to recover vigor. 
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netian territory, had found its outlet in 
the neighborhood of Chioggia. As early, 
however, as the twelfth century it was con- 
verted into a source of annoyance to the 
republic by the Paduans, who so obstruct- 
ed the waters as to throw them into the 
Venetian lagune. The remains of vast 
works which for a time obviated this injury 
are still perceptible towards Malamocco. 
Altogether the far-faméd Brenta has under- 
gone many changes. For a couple of 
centuries it was conducted through a new 
bed, called the Brentone, falling into the 
Porto di Brondolo towards the south, 
where it did great mischief to the adjacent 
country; nor, till the year 1840, does it 
seem to have found rest for its fretted 
waters by a new cvt, back into the lagune 
of Chioggia. In the same way the Ba- 
chiglione — the ancient Medoaco Minore 
—rising in the province of Vicenza; the 
Gorzone, from Vicenza and Verona, which 
bears for part of its course the significant 
name of /a Radbdiosa; and finally the tre- 
mendous Adige, rising in the Tyrol and 
rushing through Verona, have all, by 
means of cuts, canals, and sostegni, been 
made obedient to the will of him who was 
appointed to subdue the earth. — ; 
Much might be said of the tides which 
send their advancing and retreating pulsa- 
tions through every artery and vein of the 
peculiar city—rising ordinarily about 
three feet; in time of scirocco (south-east 
wind) from five to six feet; and under the 
north wind not more than one foot; of 
the currents called Jartiacgua, formed by 
opposing islands, which meet at certain 
parts of the lagunes and neutralize or ex- 
cite each other; and of the peculiar force 
which sets round the shores of the Adri- 
atic, rising from Corfii and expiring on the 
south-eastern shores of the peninsula. 
Much also of the splendid murazzi or 
walls of white hewn marble which defy 
the waves from the low shores of Pales- 
trina and Sotto Marina on the south, the 
greater one extending a length of 4,027 
metres — or above two miles and a half — 
bearing the proud inscription, “ Ausu Ro- 
mano, ere Veneto,” works which may be 
called one of the wonders of the world, 
and which, executed by the Venetian gov- 
ernment in the last century, lift up their 
voices in strange contradiction to the de- 
generacy by which the State fell. But 
space forbids more digression in these 
directions, and we turn from the natural 
and primary causes which favored or 
threatened Venice, to those secondary 
ones by which she ruled and prospered. 
No small proof of the practical ways 
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adopted by the Venetians to facilitate 
what may be truly called their “ business,” 
is the fact unparalleled in medizval hise 
tory, that they coined the money of vari- 
ous barbarous lands and races in the East 
expressly for the convenience of traffic. 
Thus silver pieces were issued from the 
mint of Venice, the facsimile in value, size, 
and stamp with those current in the Le- 
vant, in Candia, Cyprus, Corfi, and other 
islands, which were prohibited all cur- 
rency in the city, and exclusively destined 
for the use of the mercantile navy.* Such 
and other devices were the natural conse- 
quences of a range of colonies which car- 
ried the rule of the Dominante wherever 
they planted themselves. Even Constan- 
tinople itself became after its conquest by 
the Crusaders an outlying portion of the 
republic ; a considerable quarter of it being 
heid by Venetian traders, who elected the 
patriarch, held their Maggior Consiglio, 
received their own magistrates and fo- 
desta straight from Venice, and governed 
only by Venetian laws. It is even histor- 
ically stated that the doge Pietro Ziani, 
1205-1229, considering the expenses at- 
tendant on the peculiar position of Venice, 
and the benefits offered by that of Con- 
stantinople, proposed the transfer of the 
seat of government to the Byzantine cap- 
ital Whether fortunately or not for the 
_ of mankind, and especially of un- 

orn Turkish Christians, he was opposed 


in this by Angelo Faliero, a procurator of 
? 


St. Mark, who urged the advantages of 
their native lagunes, the memory of their 
ancient deeds, and the “carita della 
patria.” But the chronicler adds that 
little was wanting to carry the majority 
with the doge. 

While thus studying their own interests 
no people better observed the rule of giv- 
ing as wellastaking. For while none ever 
more systematically turned the ignorance 
and wants of others to account, they 
equally made way for those new ideas 
which other States resisted. Various were 
the races— Turks, Moors, Arabs, Ger- 
mans, Greeks, and Jews —who had their 
own factors in Venice, their own fondachi, 
churches, cemeteries, and usages. Luthe- 
ran doctrines from the first found here 
unmolested exercise; scientific truths, in 
the person of Galileo, were nobly encour- 


* A propos of Venetian coinage, the gold ducat, 
bearing the effigy of Christ blessing on the one side, 
and the —- kneeling and receiving from St. Mark 
the standard of the republic on the other, is a specimen 
of the continuity and longevity of Venetian institutions. 
First struck in 1284, it circulated unaltered till 1797, 
comprising a period of five hundred and thirteen years 
and the reigns of seventy-three doges. 
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aged. The original history of these 
islands was repeated over and over again. 
Refugees from all countries, and, later, 
from the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and the sack of Rome, found 
asylum here. No less also did deposits 
of merchandise from all parts of the world 
find storage, all contributing to the pop- 
ulation, the activity, the wealth of the 
State, and the rising value of its limited 
area. The prosperity of Venice, like her 
tongues, and like her architecture, was an 
amalgam of the needs and habits, and 
forms of thought and expression of all 
lands. Accused of self-seeking and exclu- 
siveness, she was the most liberal of all 
States to foreigners, for she had the sense 
to see that such was her best policy. 
Various also were the means of self- 
enrichment, besides her actual trade, of 
which Venice took advantage. At the 
period when the ambition for relics — pos- 
sessing at all events the miraculous power 
of attracting pilgrims — ruled supreme 
in Christendom ; when nations and individ- 
uals thought no violence or treachery too 
great for the acquisition of a tooth ora 
thorn, Venice may be said to have been 
foremost in such means for such an end. 
The successful abstraction of the sup- 
posed body of St. Mark by two of her dar- 
ing sons, from a church in Alexandria in 
827, was the grand turning-point of her 
early history. The story up to a certain 
oint bears few traces of probability. The 
jealous custody of the evangelist’s bones 
for many centuries in a church in the heart 
of Saracen intolerance ; the ready substitu- 
tion for it of another saint’s body — that 
of S. Claudia; the devices necessary for 
concealing the removal of the remains 
from infidel fanatics who must have had 
the utmost contempt for them, —all these 
are points for the faithful to settle. There 
seems no doubt, however, that a body, 
believed to be that of St. Mark, was 
brought from Alexandria to Venice at that 
time. And no body, dead or alive, was 
ever — according to the incontrovertible 
evidence of Tintoret’s magnificent picture 
in the Libreria Vecchia — carried off more 
miraculously as well as dashingly. Fora 
raging storm, providentially raised at the 
time, and which only those so piously 
engaged could brave, sent every infidel 
spy flying for shelter. Certainly no stolen 
goods ever brought such glory to the 
thieves, or such profit to the receivers. 
The abduction of St. Mark’s bones was 
the most successful of commercial specu- 
lations. It had, however, well-nigh defeated 
its own object; for owing to the compe- 
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tition with which this species of body 
snatching was then carried on, the secret 
of its place of rest was kept so strictly, 
that by the close of the eleveath century 
no one knew where the p:ecious remains 
were. A miracle then brought to light 
the existence of a bronze case concealed 
within a pier—a miracle for which every 
lover of art is bound to be grateful; for 
round the revealed treasure has since 
risen that structure, unique in antiquarian 
interest, solemnity of effect, and gorgeous- 
ness of material—the Cathedral of St. 
Mark. Mr. Ruskin, it is to be hoped, has 
had some similar revelation granted to 
him in support of the title —“ St. Mark’s 
Rest ” — given to his just commenced 
“History of Venice;” otherwise it is 
hinted that the patriarch himself might be 
puzzled to say in what part of St. Mark’s 
his “ Rest” is, or whether it be there at 
all. 

Other treasures of the same kind 
assisted to swell the attractions of Venice. 
Sir Richard Guylforde, in his “ Pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land” in 1506 dwells 
on the number of sacred bodies, as well 
as sacred parts of bodies, to which he 
and his lady paid their devotions. There 
was St. Helen, St. Barbara, St. Roch, St. 
Zacharias, St. Nicholas, parts of SS. 
Gervasius and Protasius, and a long list 
besides. “ For many islands have abbeys 
and religious houses that stand in the 
sea,” and every religious house possessed 
some relics. 

Another grand commercial speculation 
under the garb of piety is also laid to the 
score of the republic—namely, the part 
played by Venice in the conduct and pro- 
motion of the Crusades. Viewing, how- 
ever, her peculiar history and position, it is 
but fair to regard the profits that accrued 
to her trade, and the lustre that reverted 
to her city, in great part as a natural and 
inevitable coincidence. No place was so 
favorable for a starting-point for the Holy 
Land; no people so qualified to supply 
the pilgrims with correct data and ready 
material help. The Venetians represented 
at once the combined facilities of the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Company, the infor- 
mation of Murray and Badeker, and the 
organization of Cook’s Tourists. And if 
it is not to be denied that they turned the 
needs and helplessness of these raw trav- 
ellers to usurious profit in one way, they 
lost by the cause in another. For it is 
notorious that the Christian princes who 
headed the movement failed to repay the 
sums they had borrowed. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that the City of 
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Waters shared to the utmost both in the 
enthusiasm and perils of the time, and 
more than all in material sacrifices. Ven- 
ice had long been the resort and the stay of 
pilgrims. Before Peter the Hermit fired 
the train which kindled all Europe, she 
had had her special osPices on the Giu- 
decca island, for the reception of travel- 
lers, bound not only for Jerusalem, but for 
Rome, Loreto, and Compostella. If the 
devotees were wealthy, they found every 
convenience for awaiting a favorable wind ; 
if poor, they.were lodged and forwarded 
gratuitously. When the Crusades fairly 
set in, the pious accommodations were 
greatly enlarged — one hospice was opened 
cn the island of S. Elana, another on that 
o. S. Clemente, a third at the Castello. 
These were chiefly provided by the lib- 
erality of the citizens; and if there was 
prudence as well as piety in thus applying 
her appanage of islands to such purposes, 
who could blame? for devotees whom no 
one could turn away were apt to bring the 
plague, the leprosy, and other inconvenient 
evils. 

The Crusades were no less a crisis for 
Venice than for the rest of semi-civilized 
Europe. Although, like their small mod- 
ern parody, the late Conference, they failed 
to attain their end, yet their subsequent 
effects acted like a new birth upon the 


European and especially upon the Italian 
mind. Venice profited most at first, but 
least in the end. The possession of Con- 
stantinople was not only lost again in 
fifty-five years, but that pre-eminence 
in commercial knowledge and enterprise 
which had been her monopoly, passed 


away from her. The emancipation of 
ideas produced by the contact with other 
races, which had hitherto been her exclu- 
sive privilege, was now shared by her 
neighbors, and especially by those occu- 
pying a littoral position. Taught by the 
same modes that had taught her, they no 
longer needed her services in the same 
degree. 

In this gradual leavening of northern 
and central Italy with the same aspira- 
tions for wealth and power by which Ven- 
ice had risen, one cause, if not of decline, 
yet of great change may be traced. Other 
causes followed, as inevitably as inexora- 
bly. The recovery of Constantinople by 
the Greeks and the admission of the Gen- 
oese and the Pisans to similar commercial 
rights with herself, were severe blows; 
the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1452 still severer one; the dis- 
covery of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1499, another. 
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All these events gradually first disturbed, 
and then destroyed, the simplicity of her 
conditions. Elements of discord and 
danger intervened. The people she had 
once subjugated detested her; those she 
had surpassed first envied, and then com- 
peted and warred with her; and lastly 
and worst the fall of Constantinople ex- 
posed her to the unceasing attacks of a 
strong and merciless race of barbarians ; 
hostile to every principle of commerce, 
humanity, and order; of whom Marco 
Barbaro in his “ Re/azione” to the Senate 
on returning from his captivity in Turkey, 
says, “ Le bon plaiser, le vol, et la rapine 
régnent @un bout a autre del Empire.” 

The fight by Venice against the ele- 
ments had now to be directed against 
man ; the struggle for her trade gradually 
turned into one for her existence. That 
supremacy which she had derived from 
her peculiar position she had now to seek 
from other causes, to create those causes 
mainly for herself, and to defend them 
with her blood and treasure when created. 
She developed them from three sources, 
—the devotion of her citizens, the excel- 
lence of her navy, and the justice and 
jealousy of her government. Not, as it 
were, by rule and measure, like modern, 
mushroom constitutions, but by that proc- 
ess of healthful growth by which our 
own has flourished. At once conservative 
and reformative, rigid and elastic, the 
length of life attained by the Venetian 
republic under conditions of perpetual 
peril, is one of the most curious and inter- 
esting of studies. 

To begin with the attachment of her 
citizens. It was evident that the existence 
of such a State, whether as regards length 
or strength, was contingent upon the cohe- 
sion of all her social elements, and that 
cohesion again upon a community of inter- 
ests and strict legal equality. The free- 
dom of action on which depended the 
means for their daily life stood to her 
citizens in lieu of landed estates, and her 
citizens to her in lieu of territorial pos- 
sessions. Venice had her children, her 
islands, and her ships, and wanted noth- 
ing more. The early institutions of the 
republic are lost in the obscurity of ages, 
but one chief fact is patent, namely, that 
she ruled by the voice of all. How the 
government gradually passed from a pop- 
ular to an elective assembly in the twelfth 
century, from a democratic to an aristo- 
cratic character at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and how her aristocracy 
merged finally into an hereditary nodlesse 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
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was a process which it is beyond our 
scope to follow. It suffices to show the 
wisdom of the government that all these 
changes were wrought without shock or 
convulsion; all smoothed and reconciled 
not only by an even-handed justice alike 
for all classes, but by a public prosperity 
which was and ever will be the best-under- 
stood argument in favor of any form of 
government. The restriction of the pop- 
ular authority was regarded therefore with 
indifference as long as liberty, legal equal- 
ity, and plenty remained. Thus no antag- 
onism ensued between classes in those 
early days. The people had nothing to 
fear from nobles who possessed neither 
land, castles, nor retainers; and readily 
parted with power they were not capable 
of wielding. All classes were associated 
together equally in commerce as in war. 
Aristocrat and plebeian alike turned into 
fighting men at the unfurling of the ban- 
ner of St. Mark, and back again into 
traders when that duty was over. The 
citizens of the higher class were trained to 
business from their earliest years. As 
mere lads, though already responsible as 
men—for majority was attained at six- 
teen years of age — they left the paternal 
roof, and sought their fortunes in distant 
lands, returning with riches, with experi- 
ence, and with a knowledge of other na- 
tions — with the shrewd brains of mer- 
chants and the courage and hardihood of 
sailors. For the Venetians never lost their 
maritime character, nor ever assumed a 
military one. When in their later history 
they needed soldiers, and captains to con- 
duct them, they hired them. Their citi- 
zens meanwhile commanded vessels both 
of trade and war, but Venice was far too 
wary to allow any of her sons to lead her 
military forces. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
to the beginning of the fifteenth, were the 
meridian of Venetian wealth and activity. 
Commerce had turned from what was 
mainly an ardent instinct into a science. 
The invention of consulates, for instance, 
placed as substitutes for previous rule, is 
owing to Venice. At the end of the four- 
teenth century she ceased to be exclu- 
sively a maritime power. As neighboring 
Italian states fell by the abuse of popular 
rule into the hands of tyrants, who re- 
spected no treaties, Venice suffered injury 
from quarters hitherto innocuous. Self- 
defence ended accordingly in conquest, 
and conquest in acquisition of territory. 
This inevitably altered the condition of 
the higher and wealthier classes. The 
joint power and opportunity of acquiring 





land were temptations not to be resisted. 
The money vested in land was withdrawn 
from commerce; they ceased to be mer- 
chants and became great nobles. With 
land also came castles and. villas, pomp 
and splendor, and all the “train attend- 
ant.” The pride of family and desire to 
found a house and perpetuate a name nat- 
urally followed, and in 1506 occurred the 
significant fact of the institution of the so- 
called /ébro d’oro, containing registers of 
every noble birth, regulations of entail- 
ments, laws concerning equality in mar- 
riage, and all the provisions belonging to 
a select caste. This outbreak of ambi- 
tion, or vanity, happened curiously at the 
most menacing crisis of Venetian history, 
for the greatest danger that ever threat- 
ened the republic—the combination of 
France, Germany, Naples, and Rome 
against her, known as the League of Cam- 
bray — occurred in 1508. She came out 
of the peril with consummate skill and 
glory; but, though she never wore her 
triple crown of commerce, policy, and art 
with greater splendor than through the 
sixteenth century, yet elements of danger 
and decay, too familiar in other countries, 
but hitherto unknown to her, began to 
show themselves. She lived now chiefly 
upon the wealth already stored; her 
nobles spent freely, and magnificent works 
were carried on. Her luxury and intelli- 
gence also commanded things which, by 
the nature of her position, were most dif- 
ficult to obtain. A love of horsemanship 
prevailed in the thirteenth century, and 
certain penalties were imposed for racing 
on the Piazza. Another passion, that of 
horticulture, was not so surprising, for 
their voyages developed many a naturalist. 
Venice had her competitions in gardens; 
and the first known and still existing 
botanical garden, that of Padua, was 
founded by a Venetian patrician. Her 
nobles also were famed as capital shots. 
Still, in her burst of splendor and pomp, 
in the sixteenth century, she may be com- 
pared to some painters who build a larger 
studio when their powers begin to fail. 
The seeds of: decay had been sown, and 
were engendered chiefly by two causes. 
The first was the wealth of the monastic 
orders, and the almsgiving purposes tc 
which they turned it; thus laying the 
foundations of the degradation and pau- 
perism which has been, and still is ram- 
pant among the lower orders, who, like 
St. Francis, elect poverty rather by choice 
than need; the second, not so much the 
creation of a hereditary nobility, as the 
mistake of bestowing the same title alike 
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upon every member, male and female, of 
the family — a mistake leading inevitably 
to that fatal source of obstruction, bur- 
den, and anomaly in a State,a class of 
titled poverty and uselessness. The fall 
was still far off, but in these two forms 
principally appeared the pride that comes 
before it. 

To return, however, to the Venetian 
citizen, now no longer nostro cittadino, but 
nostro nobile. ‘Though outwardly more 
like his brethren on the mainland, it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that 
he was so in all respects. Venice could 
never afford to be like other States, or her 
citizens like other subjects. Her safety 
lay in her difference from other countries, 
and where that ceased in one direction 
she needfully repaired the balance by dif- 
ference in another. The subtle brains 
that had hitherto toiled mainly for self- 
enrichment, now devoted themselves to 
maintaining the dignity of the State. The 
life of a Venetian noble was a vassalage of 
extraordinary character, for the duty of 
serving in certain offices was compulsory. 
The habits of business which had been 
formed in bartering goods, keeping ac- 
counts, and commanding merchant vessels 
now found occupation in the work of the 
State machinery. The causes of decay 
we have glanced at were thus for long 
met and neutralized by a system of states- 
manlike education known only, though 
by no means to the same extent, among 
our own political nobility. To study and 
copy the laws, the knowledge of which 
was indispensable to one who might be 
called upon at any moment to administer 
them; to note down the events of the 
time, and to reason upon them; these 
were from early adolescence the pre- 
scribed occupations of the noble scion. 
Every house of mark had its carefully 
maintained contemporary annals; every 
great man kept his journal — a practice of 
which Marino Sanuto’s diaries are an 
extreme example. There never was a 
more intricate clockwork than that of the 
Venetian State organization, nor one of 
which the wheels were so continually 
oiled, repaired, renewed, or, if need were, 
totally changed, by a body of vigilant ad- 
ministrators, trained from youth upwards 
for these functions. In this lay much 
that now strikes us as pedantry, circum- 
locution, practice of dissimulation, and loss 
of time — but also much of the secret of 
the longevity of the republic. Such were 
the incessant public duties of the Vene- 
tian patrician that a newly married man 
had no leisure to attend on his wife, or to 





give her even the protection due from him. 
Hence, we are assured, the origin of the 
cavaliere servente system, which began in 
all decorum; an elderly and honorable 
man being chosen at the marriage by.the 
lady’s family — himself generally one of 
them — to attend her in public places, and 
generally to guide and advise her. In M. 
Yriarte’s life of Marco Barbaro he shows 
how the life of ‘the patrician in public ser- 
vice extinguished /a famille. During the 
perpetually recurring meetings of the 
Maggior Consiglio over a space of thirty- 
four years, once only was he absent from 
his place, and then ‘the significant word 
ammatato is found attached to his name. 
This brings us to the subject of the 
Venetian ladies, of whom local history 
says strangely little. The close commu- 
nication with the East would seem to have 
influenced their position. They remained 
much out of sight; only appearing on 
Jéte days to show their jewels and bro- 
cades ; lining the walls of the great coun- 
cil chamber at the reception of Henry of 
Valois, or standing or sitting in formal 
rows, as we see in Gentile Bellini’s pic- 
ture of “ The Miracle of St. Mark,” and in 
Tintoret’s representation of a Venetian 
feast under the name of “ The Marriage at 
Cana.” No sign of female intelligence or 
moral influence appears. Like the Me- 
dici ladies they had their royal alliances. 
A Tommasina Mocenigo married a king 
of Hungary, and Caterina Cornaro the 
prince of Cyprus, but there the parity ends. 
Of Tommasina nothing more is heard; 
and but for the childlessness of Caterina, 
which made her a political instrument in 
the hands of the Signory, she would have 
been equally forgotten. As with the infa- 
mous Bianca Capello, it was not the wom- 
an but her adventitious position which 
the republic turned to account. The only 
distinction which Venetian ladies appear 
to have coveted, and which they fully at- 
tained, was that extravagance of costume 
which finally entailed the sumptuary laws. 
The fashion of changing the color of their 
hair they have transmitted to the present 
day, but in the adoption of the choppine, 
as mentioned by Evelyn, they stood (or 
tottered) alone. This preposterous con- 
trivance how not to walk — still seen in the 
Museo Correr—consisted of a heelless 
shoe fastened on the top of a structure as 
high as a top-boot. Perched on this they 
stood head and shoulders above their 
sex, and could only move their elephantine 
extremities by leaning on two attendants, 
who of course also assisted to hoist them 
up and to lift them down. But even this 
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idiotic fashion would seem to have been in 
some sort an outcome peculiar to the city 
which invites but little walking exercise, 
and probably took its rise from the desire 
to see and be seen over the heads of oth- 
ers in the great centre of Venetian amuse- 
ment, the Piazza of St. Mark. Far, 
however, from regretting their wives’ lim- 
ited powers of locomotion, the gentlemen, 
Evelyn adds, seemed, strange to say, 
rather to rejoice at it! 

There is no sign, however, that the pa- 
trician ladies were ignored by the laws. 
They could hold property independent of 
their husbands, who could only clajm a 
thousand ducats for their dowry, and were 
bound to make that good upon death or 
separation. A curious exception was made 
in favor of one marrying a very young 
wife — and ‘women were marriageable by 
law at fourteen — the husband being then 
permitted to expend a third of her dowry 
in gratifying her fancies and love of pleas- 
ure. But if he married a widow or a 
woman of twenty-four years of age it was 
assumed that such follies were over, and 
no such allowance was granted. The 
rights of the sex were further acknowl- 
edged in the beginning of the last century, 
when they were admitted, equally with the 
men, to the penalties of banishment on 
occasion of State misdemeanors. 

We have alluded to the Venetian navy, 
identified with her Arsenal, the word it- 
self, of which no satisfactory etymology is 
given, being of Venetian origin. Nor can 
the chief power and perpetual vigilance of 
the State be understood without some ac- 
count of an institution which meant much 
more than a place for storing materials of 
war. The Venetian Arsenal was at once 
the citadel, the garrison, the drill-ground, 
and the dock-yard —the Tower, the Chat- 
ham, the Woolwich, the Portsmouth, and 
the Plymouth of the Dominante. Its 
workmen were also of higher significance 
than even these multiplied offices imply. 
The Arsenalotti were a body not only 
skilled in every department of naval work, 
but a picked corporation of men, sworn 
and unimpeachable in devotion to the 
republic; the defenders of the State, the 
guardians of public order, the body-guard 
of the doge; assisting in all solemnities, 
at hand in all dangers. To them the im- 
mense premises of the arsenal — more 
than four miles in circumference — were 
emphatically Za casa, the home; gather- 
ing them within its walls, and housing their 
families in periods of the plague, educat- 
ing their children, and providing for them- 
selves in old age. To be a jfiglio dell’ 
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Arsenale was in short a pledge of high 
character, a guarantee for fidelity, and a 
security against want. Such a nucleus of 
inviolable principle in the working heart of 
the State was of incalculable value as an 
inflexible standard and a noble infection. 
Honesty was not so much the motto of 
the Arsenalotte—that was a matter of 
course — honor was his watchword. Their 
rewards and privileges were great, and 
great also their spirit of independence. 
After the two calamitous fires in the ducal 
palace, first in 1574, and then in 1577— 
both extinguished by them — the Senate 
voted them large sums, which on each 
occasion they refused to accept. M. 
Yriarte, in his “Patricten de Venise,” de- 
scribes the shipbuilding feat exhibited by 
the republic to Henry of Valois in 1574, 
when a ship of considerable tonnage, 
standing in its naked keel and ribs at 
noon, was put together with every compe- 
tent part, external and internal, and 
launched by two o’clock. This sour de 
force, the result of the perfect skill and 
drill of a large body of artificers, and the 
accurate numbering of thousands of 
pieces, was astonishing enough. The 
same may be said of the collective power 
by which, in the war of Lepanto, a hun- 
dred galleys were launched in a hundred 
days. But the fundamental excellence of 
the administration appears, perhaps, more 
in the character of every department, and 
the vigilance which maintained the high 
standard of each. There was the rope 
and cordage department, called Za Zana ;* 
there was what would be now termed the 
woods and forest department; and there 
were the great bakeries of bread and bis- 
cuit, etc., etc., all presided over with a 
care commensurate with the purpose each 
subserved, namely, the maintenance of 
the Venetian navy. The forests espec- 
ially, as the bone and muscle of their 
marine power, were guarded with utmost 
jealousy. Plans of the great woods in 
Istria and elsewhere were drawn up with 
as much accuracy as those of the for- 
tresses and other strong places belonging 
to the State,-and kept in the Arsenal. 
The three patricians (froveditori alle 
legna eboschi) placed over this depart- 
ment were required to swear upon the 
sacrament that they possessed no land or 
property within a circle of five miles from 
the forests committed to their charge. 


* The best hemp was imported from Russia by the 
mouth of the river Tana in the Black Sea, hence, in the 
familiarity of Venetian phraseology which meets us at 
every turn of her history, the name given to the maga- 
zine containing these stores. 
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The strictest orders were issued to heads 
of provinces, towns, and villages to watch 
over the oak-timber; and any loss of a 
tree, or injury to it, was punished with 
severity and without appeal. So great 
was the anxiety to keep up the supply, 
that private woods came under strict sur- 
veillance, and any citizen possessing ten 
campi of land was required to devote one 
campo to the growth of oaks. Regula- 
tions were also issued in the fifteenth cen- 
tury in the Venetian and Illyrian dialects 
for the proper culture and preservation of 
the precious tree, not rarely designated in 
these documents as the sacro rovere. 

As to the bread and biscuit supplied to 
the navy by the thirty-four great ovens 
on the island of S. Elena — close to the 
present public gardens—it appears to 
have had a charmed life. For chroniclers 
state that the ¢ar/o, or worm, never at- 
tacked it, and the authority, whence we 
take our information * declares that in 
1821 he tasted biscuit which had been left 
by the Venetians in a granary at Candia, 
on its surrender to the Turks in 1669, and 
that it was sound and excellent still, with- 
out the slightest distasteful quality. Well 
was it said by a Frenchman in 1797, after 
the Treaty of Campo Formio, of the Vene- 
tian Arsenal: “Ox y trouvera le type des 
meilleures institutions administratives.” ¢ 

We have now to speak of the justice 
and jealousy of the government — the 
first by no means so acknowledged as the 
second; the two united forming, as we 
have hinted, one of the most curious 
studies that the history of man affords. 
But this study can be undertaken with no 
chance of success unless accompanied by 
the conviction that profound and incessant 
causes existed for that intricate and ap- 
parently exaggerated caution which meets 
us at every turn. Never in modern rec- 
ords shall we find such unanimous agree- 
ment in unanimous mistrust. It was not 
so much that no one trusted another, but 
that the laws provided that no one should 
trust another. In every office. from the 
highest to the lowest, every public servant 
not only consented to laws and regula- 
tions, but helped to make them, which 
implied that he might be a traitor or a 
jobber, and took care that he should be 
neither. The legislature might be said to 
exist by a system of checks and counter- 
checks, involved and cumbersome in the 
highest degree, and only to be understood 


* Venezia ele sue Lagune. Forze militari, da G. 
Casoni, vol. i., part 2nd, p. 157. y 

+t Mémoire du Citoyen Forfait, sur la marine de 
Venise. 
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by the logical conclusion that the perils 
they uarded against were worse than the 
trouble they occasioned. Mr. Rawdon 
Brown, in his philosophical preface to his 
first volume * says, “ The leading idea of 
the Venetian constitution was to combine 
the greatest possible vigor of the execu- 
tive with the least possible power of the 
individuals who composed it.” This was 
a problem which obviously only a severe 
training and a devoted patriotism could 
solve; and the double fact ina measure 
unknown before or since, may be safely 
accepted. Venice embodied the Caven- 
dish motto, “Cavendo tutus.” As with 
the winds, the tides and the currents, so 
with more subtle and covert dangers, her 
safety consisted in her precautions. Sur- 
rounded with envy and treachery as with 
the waters of her lagunes, she especially 
realized the truth that “ nothing is stronger 
than its weakest part.” Seeing how 
neighboring States had fallen from the 
rule of the many to the tyranny of the 
one, the whole aim of the government 
was directed to prevent such a catastrophe 
at home. Every fresh-discovered peril or 
plot was accordingly the signal for tighten- 
ing the bonds of caution ; these consisting 
usually in some addition to the courts of 
justice and to their stringency. Thus the 
plot of Bajamonte Tiepolo in 1310 led to 
the establishment of the Council of Ten 
—that of Marino Faliero in 1355 added 
twenty more members, called in Venetian 
la Zonta, italicé 2’ Aggiunta. The Three 
Inquisitors of State, believed to have been 
instituted in the fifteenth century, though 
a separate board, were no addition, being 
themselves an integral portion of the 
Council of Ten, and, like that, dealing 
only with political offenders. The power 
of the doge, in proportion as it was for 
life, underwent an opposite process, being 
gradually reduced to the mere shadow of 
sovereignty. The restrictions that hedged 
him round were, like the laws, tightened 
with every reign; a body of five magis- 
trates, elected each time, called corret- 
tori, or correctors, revised and generally 
curtailed the ducal power at each election ; 
and three dnguisttori del doge defunto 
investigated the acts and expenses of his 
life before decreeing him a public funeral ; 
making his heirs answerable for any de- 
falcation. So jealously was all foreign 
influence excluded that no patrician was 
eligible for the office who had married out 


* Calendar ‘of State Papers and MSS. relating to 
English affairs, existing in the archives and collections 
“Be. enice, and in other libraries of northern Italy. 
- : 
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of the state, and no doge’s son could 
marry a foreigner. Further, the doge 
ool hold no property out of Venetian 
territory, and was compelled to sell such 
as he might possess previous to his elec- 
tion. He could not quit Venice, nor the 
lagunes beyond the port of Malamocco, 
on pain of a fine of one hundred ducats. 
He could neither read nor. write a letter, 
public or private, without submitting it to 
his councillors, on pain of two hundred 
ducats. One son or brother of a doge 
might continue to sit in the Maggior Con- 
siglio, but neither could vote; nor could 
any son or brother hold a government 
office either during his life, or for four 
years after his death. Even the very 
officers that had been attached to his per- 
son were ineligible for a year. The doge 
was also forbidden to speak to ambassa- 
dors on any matters of State; no one 
might kiss his hand, or bend the knee to 
him, and he was stript of the title of wzon- 
signore and of the canopy that once hung 
over the ducal throne. Finally the doga- 
ressa ceased to be Prrdocwee, | and was 
shorn of all the beams in which ladies are 
supposed to delight to bask. Such being 
a few of the disabilities and annoyances 
with which the head of the Venetian State 
was sur-ounded, the further laws which 
required that, zolens volens, the dignity 
should be accepted by the individual 
elected, on pain of forfeiture of all his 
goods, are perfectly intelligible. Not so, 
however, the extraordinary and almost 
incredible forms of precaution, wheel 
within wheel, which attended the election 
of such a King Log. At the risk of bor- 
ing the reader we must give a brief out- 
line of them. 

They commenced by the summoning of 
the Maggior Consiglio — only those mem- 
bers being admitted above the age of 
thirty. A vessel of copper, or “hat” as 
it was called, was brought out, containing 
as many balls as individuals present; 
thirty being gold, and the others all silver. 
Then the youngest member present and 
one other went down into the Cathedral of 
St. Mark, and brought thence the first 
little boy they met, to whom the name of 
ballotino was given, and who proceeded 
to draw a ball for each. When a gold 
ball appeared the member in whose name 
it was drawn remained, but his father, 
uncles, brothers, or sons all departed. 
Those who drew the silver balls also re- 
tired. At length there remained but the 
thirty who had drawn the gold balls. 
Then the hat came out again and thirty 
balls were put in, of which only nine were 
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gold, which being drawn in the same way 
by nine, the rest retired. These nine 
then proceeded to elect forty members 
from the Maggior Consiglio in the follow- 
ing way. Having casts lots for prece- 
dence the first four named five each, and 
the last five four each —the forty names 
being subjected to further scrutiny by each 
requiring the suffrages of seven out of the 
nine voters. This over, the Maggior Con- 
siglio was convoked for the second time 
and the names of the forty thus elected 
announced, when all the rest departed. 
The hat was then produced again with 
forty balls in it, twelve of gold, and the 
same balloting process gone through. The 
twelve then proceeded to elect twenty-five, 
casting lots as*before, the first naming 
three, the other eleven two each. Again 
the Maggior Consiglio assembled for the 
third time, the names of the twenty-five 
were announced, and again the hat ap- 
peared. This time twenty-five balls were 
put in, of which nine were gold. By the 
same process as before these nine chose 
forty-five, who, in their turn, were an- 
nounced to a fourth meeting of the Mag- 
gior Consiglio, and then again reduced by 
balloting to eleven, Having thus filtered 
away every possible grain of jobbery or 
nepotism, these eleven chose forty-one, 
who were submitted to the approval of a 
fifth meeting of the Maggior Consiglio — 
no longer weeded of its members below 
thirty years of age —and, if approved, 
these & ty-one finally proceeded to elect 
the doge by a majority of twenty-five of 
their number. 

What else, we would ask, but a severe 
training and an exalted patriotism could 
have sustained a body of gentlemen 
through this protracted game of “ Fright”? 
Nor did the caution end here. The au- 
gust forty-one were immured in an apart- 
ment of the ducal palace as closely as the 
cardinals in conclave. It happened once 
in 1311 that some of the electors standing 
at a window saw a certain Marino Giorgi 
pass in the piazza below. He was a man 
of the highest character, the mere sight 
of him suggested his eligibility, and he was 
chosen. From that time not one of the 
forty-one was allowed to approach a win- 
dow. Then, half a century later, news 
was brought into the room that Lorenzo 
Celso had defeated the Genoese, and he 
was unanimously elected. But the intel- 
ligence proved false; the Genoese had 
defeated him; and after that no public 
tidings were allowed to enter. In spite of 
all this, however, the forty-one, who were 
allowed free table and all costs at the ex- 
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thirteen days at a cost of 59,325 francs 
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pense of the republic, would seem, in lat-| deliberation with the simple words, fora 


ter years,to have been in no hurry to —" Such rules were the more sig- 
declare their choice. M. Yriarte ascer-| nificant at a time when France almost 


tained that in 1709 the conclave sat for | invariably selected cardinals and bishops 


;| to represent her in foreign embassies, or 


while in 1789 at the election of Manin,|/in negotiations of high political impor- 
the last doge, a séance of six days cost| tance; and when, out of ten French. am- 
the State 378,387 francs! It was evi-| bassadors accredited to the Signory, seven 


dently time to have done with doges. 


were ecclesiastics. 


But the patriotism of the Venetian} So much forthe jealousy of this extraor- 
patrician bears no imputation of self-inter-|dinary government. Now we must face 
est during the grand days of the republic.|a quality still more repugnant to our 
Her service was more honorable than lucra-| modern ideas —viz., its secrecy. There 
tive. Public'employments brought scant|is no doubt that to the secrecy in which 
emolument. Many offices had no salaries} certain portions of the administration 
attached. The inquisitors into a de-| were shrouded, much of the unfavorable 
ceased doge’s affairs in many instances| verdict passed upon the republic has 
showed that his dignity had caused his| been owing. Not that the mere fact that 
ruin. In the case of Venetian ambassa-| secrecy was. observed in some depart- 
dors the allowance granted did not cover| ments need suggest surprise, still less 
their expenses. It was fortunate, there-|condemnation. The same necessity ex- 


fore, that the jealousy of the republic lim 


-|isted in all States, and must ever, in some 


ited their time of residence at any court | degree, exist in all. A government is the 
to two years. This perpetual mistrust | best judge of what it is prudent to reveal, 
showed itself conspicuously in curtailing} and the large numbers concerned in the 
the tenures of office in every department. | machinery of Venetian legislation — in 
Few goverment officials held their post|itself a guarantee against injustice — 
more than one year. The councillors of| made the necessity for discretion the 
the doge were changed every eight| more stringent. The pains and penalties 
months, and could never be two of the|against the propalatori di segreti were 
same family, or even of the same quar-| extreme, ranging from fines and banish- 
ter of the city. The very proveditori | ment to death. We do not defend them 
of the Zana held that place but for six-|—as little as we defend our own com- 
teen months. The utmost length of office | paratively lately abolished punishment of 
was for three years, and when M. Yriarte | death for sheep-stealing; but Venice, as 
states that even boys who occupied cer- | the object of the perpetual envy and plots of 
tain ceremonial offices were kept no longer, | neighbors and allies, had more than com- 
he rather unfortunately instances the only | mon cause for her severity. What would 
class who necessarily outgrew their func-| now be our temporary condition if at war 


tions. 


with most of the European powers, was 


There was, however, one form of pre-| her chronic condition then; the compari- 
caution peculiar to Venice, of a shrewder|son at the same time falling far short of 
character than any we have instanced, | the truth; for, with all present shortcom- 
which in its wisdom and courage appealed | ings, it would be impossible to reproduce 
to posterity for due appreciation. No onej/in the nineteenth century the treachery 
will wonder now by the light of subse-}and falsehood which were the current 
quent history that the policy of the re-|coin of popes and potentates in the fif- 


public should jealousy have excluded all 
Romish influence from her councils; but 
such a policy was marvellous then. Rome 
was never so boldly defied by any State 
confessing her creed as by the fact that 
no ecclesiastic could take part in the Ve- 
netian government. Those citizens, to 
whom her laborious, ill-paid, and compul- 
sory offices were objectionable, might 
avoid them by one means —namely, by 
taking orders. On occasions touching 
the clergy, or when negotiations with the 
Vatican were discussed in council, even 
those members who had relations or con- 
nections in orders, were excluded from 
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teenth and sixteenth, and, no less, when 
need was, of doges and senators. To 
pass from the standard of the Scorpion 
(the Visconti) to that of S. Marco; from 
that of the Lilies to that of the Keys, and 
to .betray each in turn, was reputed no 
infamy, though punished as such when 
caught and detected. 

But whether Venice deserves all the 
accusations of cruelty and secret terrorism 
heaped upon her, more, or even so much, 
as other contemporary goverments, is the 
question at issue. We can but ask our- 
selves whether it was possible that the 
most prosperous, liberal (as regards legal 
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equality), patriotic, and longest-lived of 
Christian States should have been the 
one most iniquitously governed? “For 
evil in its nature is decay.” Fortunately 
her defence rests not only on abstract 
propositions. The suspicion that Venice 
has been painted much blacker than she 
deserves, has been gradually obtaining ; 
and though much remains to be cleared 
up, much can never be understood, and a 
plentiful residue of evil will remain, yet 
proofs are already not wanting to render 
the worst charges more than doubtful. 
The vindications compiled by a few 
thoughtful writers of the till lately fallen 
city, have not penetrated far, but they have 
the stamp of the truth that will prevail. 
To the modern historian of Venice, Count 
Daru, are traceable the chief source and 
spread of the generally received ideas re- 
garding the hideous nature of Venetian 
laws, especially as embodied in the Council 
of Ten and the Three Inquisitors of State. 
At the same time it is notorious that Daru 
was strongly biassed against the Vene- 
tians. A devoted adherent of the “em- 
pire” he felt that the more he dwelt on 
the wickedness of Venice the better he 
vindicated Bonaparte’s unscrupulous con- 
duct towards her. Not that he can be 
charged with deliberate falsification of his- 
tory, but there is small doubt that the 
authority on which he grounds his worst 
impeachments was not worthy of trust. 
Daru plumes himself on having discov- 
ered in a library at Paris the very statutes 
drawn up for their own regulation, by the 
two secret tribunals above mentioned, 
statutes so odious in character as, in the 
words of a modern history of Venice * — 
chiefly extracted from his volumes — “ to 
exceed any other. product of human wick- 
edness.” To the calm and careful analy- 
sis of these by a certain Conte Tiepolo 
is owing an exposure of their spuriousness, 
which no dispassionate reader will call in 
question. We have placed the title of his 
work, published in 1828, at the head of 
this article. 

The first doubt cast upon them lies in 
the fact that no contemporary or subse- 
quent allusion acknowledges the existence 
of these so-called statutes, and that till 
Daru discovered them no one had heard 
of them. At the same time regulations 
such as these could not have been dis- 
cussed, formularized, and adopted without 
both the knowledge and sanction of the 
Maggior Consiglio —a body chosen annu- 
ally from a public of above a thousand 


* Sketches of Venetian History, 2 vols. 1831. 





persons — to whom every act and decree 
of these inner tribunals were jealously sub- 
jected. They must also have been for- 
mally entered in the books of decrees and 
laws, and especially in the registers of the 
Council of Ten itself. No trace of them, 
however, appears in the carefully pre- 
served public records. No writer of the 
time (1454), or after, quotes them. In ad- 
dition to this they teem with mistakes and 
anachronisms, of which we add a few spec- 
imens. Purporting to have been framed 
in 1454, they are written, not in the Latin 
used at that time forall government and 
magisterial transactions, but in the Vene- 
tian dialect not in vogue till half a century 
later. Further, they are couched in the 
name of the /uzguisitori di Stato, a title 
not applied to that body till the seven- 
teenth century. They assign to these Jn- 
guéisitoré the jurisdiction over the prison- 
ers confined in the Piombi (sic), such 
prisons not having been instituted or ar- 
ranged for the service of the State till 1591. 
They speak of territories, wide apart as 
Candia and Cyprus, as governed by one 
and the same generale ; whereas no Vene- 
tian functionary ever held the title of gen- 
eral; the governor of Candia being styled 
dux, while Cyprus in 1454 had still her 
own prince and legislature, and only fell to 
Venice at the widowhood of Caterina Cor- 
naro, in 1489. They speak of the disap- 
pearance of men, secretly killed by order 
of the tribunal, one individual being fortu- 
nately instanced whose name stands in his 
parish necrology as dying at the age of 
eighty, and that in the house of a relative. 
Such hideous regulations, therefore, for 
the secret and deliberate ensnaring of 
merely suspected individuals, as are for- 
mularized in these statutes; the prefer- 
ence to be observed in secret murders for 
the ferro over the fuoco — the stiletto over 
the pistol; the sickeningly minute rules 
regarding’ the measures to be adopted by 
spies and informers, and again for counter- 
espionage and information— rules calcu- 
lated to make the Venetian legislature 
rather a pandemonium of fiends than an 
assemblage. of “grave and honorable 
signors,” — all such accusations, therefore, 
as rest on these pretended statutes may, 
we think, be justly banished from the 
hearts they have troubled. 

It would be easy to quote from Daru 
himself descriptions of the internal peace 
which reigned for five and a half centuries 
—of the absence of all rebellion whether 
in the city or in her colonies, despite 
periods of dearness, pestilence, excommu- 
nications, and disastrous wars — descrip- 
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tions certainly incompatible with the fact 
of a deadly cancer at the heart of the 
State, eating away all liberty, confidence, 
and security; a condition which might 
have entailed fever, paralysis, or death, 
but never peace.* 

There remain sufficient of those mediz- 
val cruelties from which modern feeling 
recoils — but cruelties not peculiar to 
Venice — namely the use of torture, at all 
events as early discarded by Venice as by 
other States, and the practice of secret 
executions; for which, in common with 
her contemporaries, she must bear the 
penalty. Jeremy Bentham shrewdly re- 
marks, “ The secret nature of one of the 
republic’s operations was the cause of all 
the false ideas about the Venetian gov- 
ernment.” Still, it must be urged, how- 
ever distasteful the subject, that executions 
were rather private than secret. For the 
bodies, in some cases at all events, were 
publicly exhibited. Antonio Foscarini — 
the friend of the Countess of Arundel — 
executed in the night of April 21, 1622, 
for high treason, was found next morning 
suspended between the two columns. 
Furthermore, it is certain that not only 
were those thus privately executed buried 
in consecrated ground —in the cemetries 
of S. Giovanni e Paoli, and of S. Fran- 
cesco — but that by a decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, all parishes were ordered 
to keep strict xecrologi, without respect to 
condition of life, or mode of death. In 
the registers of St. Mark’s accordingly — 
the parish church of the ducal palace 
and of the state prisons—every death, 
from that of the doge to that of the exe- 
cuted criminal, appears in order of date. 
The name of the criminal is, moreover, 
accompanied by that of the office which 


* Another frequently quoted source of impeachment 
against these tribunals, supposed to proceed from high 
authority, may be equally as justly impugned. In a 
little dateless work purporting to have been drawn up 
by Paolo Sarpi for the guidance of the Inquisitors of 
State, maxims-are found fully as atrocious, and there- 
fore corroborating those in the spurious statutes dis- 
covered by Daru. Great names, we know, are no 
safeguard against calumny; rather the reverse—and 
there are few, whether in intellectual or moral eleva- 
tion, which more indignantly repel such a charge than 
that of the Servitan monk. It is sufficient toremember 
that Rome was his enemy, and Roman emissaries his 
assassins, to comprehend why, like Venice herself, he 
has suffered defamation. Abstractedly judging there- 
fore, the grounds for doubting the authenticity of the 
work entitled * Opinione del Padre Sarpi, Servita, 
come debba governarsi la repubblica Veneziana {<r 
havere il perpetuo dominio,’’ are far stronger than 
those for giving it credit. Few questions would be 
more interesting to sift; meanwhile the reader may be 
referred to another Venetian work called ‘‘ Opinzone 
Jalsamente ascritta al Padre Servita come debba 
governarsi internamente eesternamente la repubblica 
Venetiana per kavere il perpetuo dominio. Venezia, 
1681 ¢ 1885, col titolo ‘ Ricordi,’” 
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condemned him, by his crime, and 
whether his sentence was publicly or pri- 
vately carried out. So precise were these 
registers that on the discovery of Fosca- 
rini’s alleged innocence, a notification to 
that effect was subsequently added to the 
entry of his death. 

As to another imputed mode of making 
away with inconvenient or suspected per- 
sons by drowning them — of which Feni- 
more Cooper’s “ Bravo” gives s6’thrilling 
an account—this seems, it may be said, 
too false to disprove. Fora certain hold 
of an object is needed even to destroy it. 
All that can be said is that it lacks all 
confirmation. Setting aside the fact, that 
the name given to the waters behind S. 
Giorgio Maggiore — the Canal Orfano— 
supposed to have fastened on them in con- 
nection with the drownings, is now be- 
lieved to have been borne by that part of 
the lagune for centuries before any state 
inquisitors existed— setting aside this, 
there are strong reasons for supposing 
that such a mode of execution — like many 
other stock stories about Venice into 
which we have not space to enter — were 
entirely the creation of romance. In the 
readiness to throw open her stores of 
local history Venice may be said to chal- 
lenge the utmost inquiry on all points. 
The work quoted above this article, 
“ Monumenti per servire alla Storia del 
Pallazzo Ducale,” etc., published at the 
expense of Mr. Ruskin, is a specimen in 
point, containing literal transcripts, with- 
out any comment, of the proceedings day 
by day of the Council of Ten, beginning 
in 1253, and extending to 1600. No at- 
tempt is here made to conceal sentences 
of death by hanging between the two 
columns, sentences to lose both head and 
hand, sentences to the corda (or rack) — 
no attempt to conceal a pestiferous state 
of the prisons (accompanied, it must be 
added, by stringent directions for reform- 
ing such conditions); while as to sentences 
by drowning as little sign appears of them 
as of sentences by burning, of which bar- 
barity, common in Spain, France, Ger- 
many, and England, Venice, at all events, 
was never guilty. Lastly, there is not 
wanting the testimony of those living in 
this century who had been assured by 
members of the Council of Ten, that the 
idea of drowning as a mode of judicial 
execution was too contemptible to deserve 
refutation. 

While therefore acknowledging that 
Venice carried the practice of caution and 
mystery to an extreme which has thus 
avenged itself, we may still ask what mo- 
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tives existed for such depravity on the 
part of private individuals, chosen from 
the most honored and independent mem- 
bers of the Maggior Consiglio, individuals 
who swore on the Gospels “ to counsel in 
conscience and good faith all that shall 
conduce to the public good;” or howa 
succession of the same monsters was an- 
For they held office only 
for one year; they received no salary, and 
to take fee or bribe was a capital offence. 
The decisions also of the Council of Ten 
—jin reality seventeen in number, for it 
included the doge and his six councillors 
(these last changed, be it remembered, 
every eight months) — required the votes 
of, at all events, two-thirds of the number ; 
in more important questions of three- 
fourths, or of seven-eighths; while the 
decisions of the Inquisitors of State were 
required to be unanimous. 
the “Lion’s Mouth” —a 
r door, like our post-boxes 
— the horror of these pales before public- 


nually secured ? 





ity. Every board of justice had such a| mus. 


box. But if by secret were meant anony- 


been prolific in tales of horror. Freezing 
in winter and broiling in summer, they have 
been held up to shuddering readers as 
proofs of State tyranny and malice. But 
the rooms on the highest story of the 
ducal palace are there still, and are about 
the warmest in winter that the building 
contains. And the leads that, under a 
midsummer sun, are supposed to have 
burned directly over the heads of inno- 
cent beings, incarcerated on false pretexts 
or on none at all —these leads, lying on 
the roof, not flat, but in this form ; 
are also there still. Furthermore, they 
are divided from the rooms containing the 
cells, called the Piombi, by a solid ceiling 
of magnificent oak rafters, between which 
and the roof is a space justly stated by 
Mr. Ruskin to be “ five metres high where 
it is least, and nine where it is greatest.” * 
So much for these and other stories, of 
which it may be safely predicted that the 
time will come when they will be as utterly 
exploded as those of Romulus and Re- 
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mous denunciations, all such, by a law of | were its caution and mystery; neither 
1387, were ordered to be forthwith burnt. | doubtless without strong grounds of ne- 
In 1542 an exception is made in the case | cessity now difficult to realize. For both 
of anonymous accusations of blasphemy, | Venice has paid dearly; her mystery gave 
but the names of three witnesses present| her a reputation for infamous acts, while 
at the fact were needed. Later, if the} the habit of caution, no longer balanced 


accusations involved matters of high state 


by power and boldness, led to that policy 


importance, they might be anonymous, but|of neutrality, both in the wars of the 


the votes of four-fifths of the Council were 


Spanish succession, and in the closing 


necessary before the accused could be| days of 1797, which became not only her 
proceeded against. Later, again, these | ruin but her disgrace. 


four-fifths were increased to five-sixths, 


Here we must quit a subject so vast and 


and these votes, furthermore, confirmed | intricate as almost to reprove us of pre- 
by a process, as with the election for|sumption in thus approaching it. As we 
doges, four times repeated. Taking there-| have looked thus superficially into the 


fore into consideration that severe laws 
existed against false accusers, it would 
really seem that, instead of secretly war- 
ring against the lives and liberties of their 
subjects, the Venetian government was 
more slow to entertain a charge against a 
man than most governments of those times 
to condemn him. 

Much more might be adduced to throw 
discredit on these, not “ the mock pearls,” 
but the false blots of history, which poetry 
and romance have rendered well-nigh in- 
delible. As with the tale of Correggio’s 
persecution and death by the Danish 
dramatist Ohlenschlager, the poet and 
romancer may be forgiven. The fault lies 
with the historian who, like Daru, lightly 
or maliciously accepts, and with the book- 
maker who carelessly repeats, libels not so 
much against Venetian as against human 
nature. The Piombi, for instance, have 





annals of this unique State, chapter after 
chapter, teeming with interest, wonder, 
and, it must be added, warning, have 
passed necessarily untouched before us. 
On the ofe hand the glories of her art, the 
treasures of her erudition, the riddles of 
an antiquity long preceding her own, 
which challenge solution from many a 
wall. On the other, that abject compro- 
mise between pride and poverty which, in 
the seventeenth century, opened a place in 
her vaunted bro d@’oro to all who could 
pay for it; and that degeneracy of morals 
more abject still, which, in the eighteenth 
century, attracted the giddy and the guilty 
to her magical shores as to a haven of 
safe and shameless pleasures. As Venice 
has been called an amalgam of the arts, 
tongues, and usages of all nations, so, in 


* Stones of Venice, vol. ii., p. 293, note. 
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her latter days, may she be said to have 
presented a refuge and a sphere for the 
vices of all. Let us not be too severe 
on her victims. Surrounded as she was 
with the prestige of the past, and with that 
ineffable charm which must endure while 
sea and sky and Venice stand, the spells 
of the older Circe must have been feeble 
in comparison. Instead, therefore, of 
boasting of the length of her years, it 
may be averred that she lasted too long. 
Had the tree been cut down in its strength 
it might have sprung up again; but the 
sapless shell ‘which looked so fair con- 
tained at last only bitter ashes, whence no 
germ of better life could take root. The 
collapse, therefore, “of that which once 
was great” was the result of an inexora- 
ble necessity, as well as of the perfidy of 
Bonaparte. Generous and romantic na- 
tures have lamented her subjection to the 
stranger —one not too severe for her 
faults — but without it, the moral of her 
story, needed as much for other States as 
for herself, would have been incomplete. 
But the days of her bondage are over ; the 
enchantress is again on her trial, and a 
growing semblance of activity, as well as 
the hopeful logic of statistics, encourages 
the belief that she is destined to rise once 
more to self-respect and independence. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
OUR RANCH-WOMAN. 


_ FAR away in the north, where the sea 
is—the real sea, not the decoction of 
chalk we have around most of our south- 
ern English shores —the small boy sits 
on the rocks, over the clear deep, and 
carefully baits his hook (five a penny 
from the village grocer). As soon as he 
has hidden the blue barb with a crisp 
white bit of cockle, or with a slice from 
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a spout-fish, or with a mussel of tawny 
orange and brown, he lowers it into the 
beautiful water, where nothing is as yet 
visible but the wavering outline of the 
rocks, and the moving purple of tne sea- 
weed, and mayhap the glimmer of a star- 
fish on the sand at unknown depths be- 
low. Then suddenly, from the liquid 
darkness around, comes sailing in, with 
just one wave of its tail, a saithe !—and 
the eager eyes of the fisherman follow 
every movement of his prey, ready to 
prompt the sudden twitch. But now the 
fish begins to play the hypocrite. He 
does not at all make straight for the 
tempting morsel suspended there, but 
glides this way and that by the side of it, 
and under it and over it, pretending all 
the while to pay no attention to it whatso- 
ever. Occasionally he seems to alter his 
mind; he makes a dart at the bait, com- 
ing right on with his eyes staring and his 
mouth agape, and then, again, the youth- 
ful fisherman says something about vich- 
an-dhiaoul as he sees the narrow green 
back of the saithe shoot down again into 
the deeps. But the doom is near and cer- 
tain. 

Now this was the way in which our 
Bell proceeded to take possession of that 
tempting property that was waiting for her 
at Colorado. She was never tired of sug- 
gesting that we should go to this place 
and that place, rather than that her legiti- 
mate curiosity should be satisfied as to her 
new home. Her eyes went down to New 
Orleans, and then went up to Montreal, 
but were scarcely ever turned due west. 
And when we, who rather feared that she 
was proposing these diversions for our 
sakes alone, remonstrated with her, and 
pointed out that she would have ample 
opportunity of visiting the great lakes and 
Canada on her way back at the expiry of 
her year of banishment, you should have 
seen the light that came suddenly into her 
face. She seemed already to imagine her- 
self free. 

“Take a roundabout way home?” ex- 
claimed the young matron, with proud 
eyes. “I think not. The moment my 
ad is out, you will see if I don’t come 

ome straighter than any crow that ever 
flew. If I could only go up to the top 
of the mountains, and spread my wings 
there, and make one swoop across the 
plains, and another swoop across the At- 
lantic +—” 

“‘ Stopping at New York, of course, for 
a biscuit.” 

“You would see how soon I should be 
in England. Just fancy the first evening 
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we shall spend all together again. Lady 
Sylvia, you will come to us that evening?” 

“TI hope so,” said Lady Sylvia, with a 
startled look — she had been dreaming. 

And so, in pursuit of these idle vagaries 
we left West Point and ascended the 
Hudson a bit by boat, and then landed 
and got into a train which most kindly 
kept by the side of the river as it whirled 
us along. The carriage was a comfort- 
able one, with arm-chairs on pedestals by 
the windows, and with small tables for our 
books, fruit, and what not; and while the 
lieutenant had passed along to the smok- 
ing-car to have a cigar and some iced 
drink on this blazing hot day, the women- 
folk amused themselves by spreading out 
on the table a whole store of trinkets 
belonging to a youthful merchant attached 
to the car, and by selecting a vast number 
of perfectly useless presents for people at 
home. It was an agreeable occupation 
enough, to connect the names of those 
who were far away with those bits of ivory 
and photograph frames and puzzles; and 
Queen T. faithfully undertook to deliver 
all these little gifts with ‘appropriate mes- 
sages. The representation that they were 
going to carry those trumpery things about 
with them all over America, that their boxes 
would be encumbered, that the things 
themselves would be broken, and that 
the proper time for purchasing presents 
was just before sailing from New York, 
met with that absolute indifference which 
was generally accorded to the advice of a 
person who had by this time subsided 
into the position of being a mere chron- 
icler of the doings of the party, and who 
had found out that in this land of liberty 
it was as unsafe for him to open his mouth 
as it was in his own home in England. 

“My dear Lady Sylvia,” said Queen 
T. as this Swiss-looking railway-car was 
rumbling along toward Saratoga through 
a dusty and wooded country that looked 
parched enough under the blue sky, “1 
guess I feel just real mean.” 

Lady Sylvia’s eyes asked what this 
extraordinary language meant. 

“Don’t you?” she continued, “Here 
are we going into Saratoga in the com- 
pany of a ranch-woman, a farmeress, a 
stock-raiser, a bowie-knifer. What was it 
the judge said in New York about Sara- 
toga?—that we should find there ‘a 
blaze of wealth, beauty, and culture such 
as was not to be found in any capital in 
Europe’? and of course it would have 
been bad enough in any case for us sim- 
ple country-folk to go into such a whirl of 
fashionable life ; but with one of the wild 
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desperadoes of Colorado — what will they 
think of us?” 

‘TI guess you want a tarnation lickin’,” 
said the stock-raiser calmly. “Buffalo 
Jack, where’s my cowhide?” 

Buffalo Jack, being immersed in time- 
tables, would pay no heed to her non- 
sense; but Lady Sylvia was heard to say 
that the conduct of a ranch-woman in 
coming to Saratoga was deserving of re- 
spect rather than ridicule, for she would 
no doubt learn something of manners 
before going back to her bowie-knives 
and cattle. 

What, then, was this big, busy town 
through which we drove, with its broad 
thoroughfares, deep dust, green trees, and 
huge hotels? 

We look at the jewellers’ shops and the 
cafés, and the promenaders, and one cries 
out, “ Baden-Baden !” 

We catch a glimpse of some public gar- 
dens and colored lamps and avenues, and 
another calls out, “It is Kreuznach, and 
the band is playing!” 

We whirl along another spacious thor- 
oughfare, and a third calls out, “ It is the 
Boulevard Poissonniére !” when it is mild- 


‘ly suggested that, after all, this may be no 


more Kreuznach than the Hudson was 
the Rhine, and that it might be better, on 
the whole, to call it Saratoga. 

It was with great diffidence that we 
ascended the steps of the monster hotel, 
and found ourselves in a large central 
hall. We were conscious that we were 
travel-stained, and had scarcely sufficient 
moral courage to ask the clerk for rooms. 
We knew that the smart young men stand- 
ing around were regarding us; and oh! 
so snowy were their white neckties, which 
they wore in the middle of theday. And 
then, to make matters worse, this pernicious 
ranch-woman had donned in the morning 
a costume of light-blue serge, in which 
she had done some yachting the year 
before; and we knew, though we dared 
not look, that there must be stains of the 
salt sea foam on it. Finally, our inward 
rage and humiliation were complete when, 
having been furnished with our keys, we 
entered the lift to be conveyed to the 
floors above; for here we found ourselves 
confronted by three young ladies — but 
the human imagination refuses to recall 
the splendor of the attire of these angels 
in human form. Each of them had a jew- 
eller’s shop on her hands, 

However, we dried our eyes in secret, 
and made as brave an appearance as pos- 
sible when we assembled together in the 
saloon below. 
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“Look here, child,” said Queen T. to 
our ranch-woman, as she lifted a white 
object from the table. “Do you see that? 
That is a fork. You take it in your left 
hand, and’ you lift your food to your 
mouth with it, instead of with your fingers, 
as you have been accustomed.” 

“It’s a thorough lickin’ you want,” said 
this child of nature, doggedly. It was all 
we could get out of her. 

Then we went out for a drive; anda 
mighty fine show we made, with our green 
gauze curtains to keep out the dust, and 
with our two horses. The lieutenant was 
perched up beside the driver. Occasion- 
ally he disappeared from our sight alto- 
gether, hidden away by the dense clouds 
of brown dust that came rolling in the 
wake of some carriage. And the further 
we went out into the country, the deeper 
the dust in the roads appeared to become, 
until our German friend had assumed the 
guise of a baker, and there was scarcely 
any difference between the color of his 
hat, his beard, and his coat. But we 
came to our journey’s end at last, for we 
reached a series of deep gullies in the 
sand; and in each of these gullies, which 
were a good bit apart, were some more or 
less temporary buildings, mostly of wood ; 
and at each of them we found a gentle- 
man in a tall black hat, who in the most 
courteous manner offered us a glass of the 


saline water he was prepared to sell, 
informed us of its chemical qualities, pre- 
sented us with a prospectus of his com- 


pany, and was generally most affable. It 
was a terrible temptation. We might have 
remained there all day, drinking gallons 
of the water —for nothing. And indeed 
we began to pride ourselves on our con- 
noisseurship; and if the present writer 
had only the various prospectuses by him 
at present, he could pick out the particu- 
lar spring which we unanimously declared 
to be the finest. We had to tear our- 
selves away. 

“ After all,” said Bell, with a sigh, 
“they manage these things better at Carls- 
bad.” 

Then we drove away again through the 
thick sand, and in process of time found 
ourselves on the broad, bare avenue which 
leads out to Saratoga Lake. And here 
we found ourselves still further ashamed, 
notwithstanding our two horses, by the 
fashion in which the people shot by us in 
their light little carioles, their toes perched 
up, their swift little trotters apparently 
running away with them. In spite of the 
dust, we could see the diamonds flashing 
on the fingers and shirts and neckties of 
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the brown-faced, brown-bearded gentle- 
men who appeared to have come right up 
from California. We reached the lake, 
too—a large, calm extent of silvery grey 
water, becoming somewhat melancholy in 
the evening light. We gathered some 
flowers, aaa bethought ourselves of an- 
other lake, set far away among lonely 
) that we had seen in the bygone 
ays. 

“Once upon a time,” says Queen T., as 
we are standing on the height, and look- 
ing abroad over the expanse of water, “I 
can remember there were two young peo- 
ple sailing out on a lake like this in a 
small boat in the moonlight. And one of 
them proposed to give up his native coun- 
try in order that he might marry an En- 
glish girl. And I think it is the same girl 
that has now to give up her native countr 
—for a time —for the sake of her chil- 
dren. Were you ever at Eilesmere, Lady 
Sylvia?” 

Lady Sylvia had never been to Elles- 
mere, but she guessed why these things 
were spoken of. As for Bell, she was 
putting the gathered flowers in a book; 
they were for her children. 

We drove back to dine in the large 
saloon, with its flashing lights and its 
troop of black waiters. We were more 
than ever impressed by the beautiful attire 
and the jewelry of the ladies and gentle- 
men who were living in Saratoga; and in 
the evening, when all the doors of the 
saloons were thrown open, and when the 
band began to play in the square inside 
the hotel, and when these fashionable peo- 
ple began to promenade along the balcony 
which runs all round the intramural space 
of grass and trees, we were more than ever 
reminded of some evening entertainment 
ina Parisian public garden. Our plainly 
dressed women-folk were out of place in 
this gay throng that paced up and down 
under the brilliant lamps. As for our 
ranch-woman, she affected to care nothing 
at all for the music and this bright specta- 
cle of people walking about the balcony 
in the grateful coolness of tht summer 
night, but went down the steps into the 
garden, and busied herself with trying to 
find out the whereabouts of a katy-did that 
was sounding his incessant note in the 
darkness. What was it they played? 
Probably Offenbach; but we did not heed 
much. The intervals of silence were 
pleasanter. 

But was it not kind of those two gentle- 
men, both of whom wore ample frock- 
coats and straw hats, to place their chairs 
just before us on the lawn, so that we 
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could not but overhear their conversation ? 
And what was it all about ? 

“ Pennsylvania’s alive — jest alive,” said 
the elder of the two. “The miners are 
red-hot—yes, Sir/ You should have 
heerd me at Mauch Chunk — twenty thou- 
sand people, and a barbecue in the woods, 
and a whole ox roasted — biggest thing 
since ‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too.’ When 
I told ’em that the bloated bond-holders 
robbed ’em of their hard-earned wages, to 
roll in wealth, and Cress in purple and fine 
linen, like Solomon in all his glory, and the 
lilies-of-the-valley, you should have heerd 
’em shout. I thought they would tear 
their shirts. The bond is the sharp- 
p’inted stick to poke up the people.” 

“ And how about Philadelphy?” says 
the other. 

“Well, I was not quite so hefty there. 
There’s a heap of bonds in Philadelphy ; 
and there’s no use in arousing prejudices 
—painful feelings — misunderstandings. 
It ain’t politics. 'What’s good for one sile 
ain’t good for another sile. You sow your 
seed as the land lays; that’s politics. 
Where people hain’t got no bonds, there’s 
where to go in heavy on the bond-holders. 
But in Philadelphy I give it to ’em on re- 
form, and corruption, and the days of the 
Revolution that tried men’s souls, and that 
sort o’ thing — and wishin’ we had Wash- 
ington back again. That’s always a tre- 
mendous p’int, about Washington; and 
when people are skittish on great ques- 
tions, you fall back on the Father of his 
Country. You see——” 

“ But Washington’s dead,” objected the 
disciple. 

“Of course he’s dead,” said the other, 
triumphantly ; “and that’s why he’s a liv- 
ing issue in a canvass. In politics the 
deader a man is, the more you can do with 
him. He can’t talk back.” 

“And about Massachusetts now ?” the 
humble inquirer asked. 

“Well, those Yankees don’t take too 
much stock in talk. You can’t do much 
with the bonds and corruption in Massa- 
chusetts. There you touch ’em up on 
whiskey and the nigger. The evils of 
intemperance and the oppressions of the 
colored brother, those are the two bowers 
in Massachusetts.” 

“ Rhode Island ?” 

“Oh, well, Rhode Island is a one-horse 
state, where every body pays taxes and 
goes to church; and all you’ve got to do is 
to worry ’em about the pope. Say the 
pope’s comin’ to run the machine.” 

Then these two also relapse into silence, 
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and we are left free to pursue our own 
speculations. 

And indeed our chief manageress and 
monitress made no secret of her wish to 
leave Saratoga as soon as possible. We 
had taken it ex route out of mere curios- 
ity ; it was obvious to her that she could 
gain no moral here to preach at the head 
of her poor pupil. These lights and gay 
costumes and languid quadrilles were the 
mere glorification of idleness; and she 
had brought this suffering one to America 
to show her—in our rapid transit from 
place to piace— something of the real 
hardships that human nature had to fight 
against and endure, the real agony that 
parting and distance and the struggle for 
life could inflict on the sons and the daugh- 
tersof men. Saratoga was not at all to her 
liking. There was no head for any dis- 
course to be got out of it. Onward, on- 
ward, was her cry. 

So it was that on the next day, or the 
next again, we bade farewell to this gay 
haunt of pleasure, and set out for grim- 
mer latitudes. We were bound for Bos- 
ton. Here, indeed, was a fruitful theme 
for discourse ; and during the long hours, 
as we rolled through a somewhat Bavarian- 
looking country—with white wooden 
houses set amid that perpetual wooden 
forest that faded away into the hills around 
the horizon — we heard a great deal about 
the trials of the early settlers and their 
noble fortitude and self-reliance. You 
would have fancied that this lecturess was 
a passionate Puritan in her sympathies ; 
though we who knew her better were well 
aware that she had a sneaking liking for 
gorgeous ritual, and that she would have 
given her ears to be allowed to introduce 
a crucifix into our respectable village 
church. That did not matter. The stern 
manners and severe discipline of the ref- 
ugees were at the moment all she could 
admire, and somehow we began to feel 
that, if if had not been for our gross tyran- 
ny and oppression, the “ Mayflower ” would 
never have sailed. 

But a graver lesson still was to be read 
to us. We could not understand why, 
after a time, the train was continually 
being stopped at short intervals, and we 
naturally grew impatient. The daylight 
left us, and the lights in the carriage were 
not bright enough to allow us to read. 
We were excessively hungry, and were 
yet many miles away from Boston, We 


had a right to speak bitterly of this busi- — 


ness. 
Then, as the stoppages became more 
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lengthened, and we had speech of people 
on the line, rumors began to circulate 
through the carriages. An accident had 
happened to the train just ahead of ours. 
There was a vague impression that some 
one had been killed, but nothing more. 

It was getting on toward midnight 
when we passed a certain portion of the 
line; and here the piace was all lit up by 
men going about with lanterns. There 
was a sound of hammering in the vague 
obscurity outside this sphere of light. 
Then we crept into the station, and there 
was anexcited air about the people as 
they conversed with each other. 

And what was it all about? Queen T. 
soon gotto know. Out of all the peonle 
in the train, only one had been killed —a 
young girl of fifteen; she was travelling 
with her father and mother; they had not 
been hurt at all. The corpse was in a 
room in the station; the. parents were 
there too. They said she was their only 
child. 

We went on again; and somehow there 
was now no more complaining over the 
delay. It was past midnight when we 
reached Boston. The streets looked 
lonely enough in the darkness. But we 
were thinking less of the great city we 
had just entered than of the small coun- 
- station set far away in the silent forest, 
where that father and mother were sitting 
with the dead body of their child. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AN INROAD ON PALE FACTS. 


BuT we were not always to be preached 
at by this miniature Madame Solomon. 
We had not come three or four thousand 
miles to be lectured up hill and down dale. 
Even our stern teacher herself forgot her 
moralities when, after a long night’s rain, 
Boston received us with breezy blue skies, 
cool winds, and a flashing sunlight that 
broke on the stirring trees. We breathed 
once more, after the heat of New York 
and the dust of Saratoga. We walked 
along the pavements, and, as we had al- 
ways been told that Boston was peculiarly 
English, we began to perceive an English 
breadth of frame on the part of the men, 
an English freshness of complexion on the 
partof the women. We shut our eyes to 
the fact that the shops were more the 
shops of Brussels than of Brighton. 
Surely these were English clouds that 
swiftly crossed the sky; English trees and 
parks that shone fair in their greenness ; 
an English lake that was rippling in waves 
before the brisk breeze? And then, again, 
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away down in the business part of the 
city, amid tall warehouses, and great 
blocks of stores, how could we fail to no- 
tice that that was the Atlantic itself which 
we suddenly caught glimpses of at the end 
of the thoroughfares, just as if some one, 
tired of the perpetual gray and red of the 
houses, had taken a huge brush and dashed 
in a stroke of brilliant cobalt across the 
narrow opening ? 

“Ships go from here to England, do 
they not?” asked Lady Sylvia once, as we 
were driving by a bit of the harbor. 

“ Certainly.” 

She was looking rather wistfully at the 
blue water, and the moored steamers, and 
the smaller craft that were sailing about. 

“In a fortnight one could be back in 
Liverpool?” 

“ Doubtless.” 

But here our Bell broke in, laying her 
hand gently on the hand of her friend. 

“You must not think of going back 
already, Lady Sylvia,” she said, with a 
smile. “We have got to show you all 
the wonders of our Western country yet. 
How could you go back without seeing a 
buffalo-hunt ?” 

“Oh,” said she, hastily — and the beau- 
tiful pale face flushed somewhat — “I was 
not thinking of that. It was a mere fancy. 
It seems so long since we left England, 
and we have come so great a way, that it 
is strange to think one could be back in 
Surrey in a fortnight.” 

“We can not allow you to play truant, 
you know,” said Queen T., in her gentle 
way. ‘What would every one say if we 
allowed you to go back without seeing 
Niagara?” 

“T assure you I was not thinking of such 
a thing,” said Lady Sylvia, seriously, as if 
she were afraid of grievously offending 
Niagara. “Would not every one laugh if 
I were to show homesickness so soon ?” 

But, all the same, we could see that she 
never looked at these blue waters of the 
Atlantic without a certain wistfulness ; and, 
as it happened, we were pretty much by the 
seaside at this time. For first of all we 
went down to Manchester —a small, scat- 
tered, picturesque watering-place overlook- 
ing Massachusetts Bay, the Swiss-looking 
cottages of wood dotted down anywhere 
on the high rocks above the strand. And 
when the wild sunset; had died out of the 
western skies—the splendid colors had 
been blinding our sight until we turned 
for refuge to the dark, intense greens of 
the trees in shadow — we had our chairs 
out on the veranda, up here on the rocks, 
over the sea. We heard the splashing of 
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the waves below. We could vaguely make 
out the line of the land running away out 
to Cape Cod; and now the twin lights of 
theSisters began to shoot their orange 
rays into the purple dusk. Then the moon 
rose; and the Atlantic grew grey; and 
there was a pale radiance on the rocks 
around us. Our good friends talked much 
of England that long, still, beautiful night; 
and now it seemed a place very far apart 
from us, that we should scarcely be able to 
recognize when we saw it again. 

Then we went to see some other 
friends at Newport, arriving justin time to 
get a glimpse of the afternoon drive before 
the people and their smart little vehicles 
disappeared into those spacious gardens 
in which the villas were partly hidden. 
The next morning we drove round by the 
sea; and now the sun was burning on the 
almost smooth water, and there was a fresh 
smell of seaweed, and the tiny ripples 
curled crisp and white along the pebbly 
bays. Our Bell began to praise the sea. 
Here was no churned chalk; but the crys- 
tal sea-water of the northern shores that 
she loved. And whenshe turned her eyes 
inland, and found occasional glimpses of 
moorland and rock, she appealed to Lady 
Sylvia to say if she did not think it was like 
some part of Scotland, although, to be 
sure, there was no heather here. 

“JT have never been in Scotland,” said 
Lady Sylvia, gently, and looking down. 
“T—I almost thought we should have 
gone this year.” 

There was no tremor at all in her voice; 
she had bravely nerved herself on the spur 
of the moment. 

“You must go next year; Mr. Balfour 
will be so proud to show his native coun- 
try to you,” said Queen T., very demurely ; 
but we others could see some strange 
meaning in her eyes—some quick, full 
expression of confident triumph and joy. 

And how is it possible to avoid some 
brief but grateful mention of the one*beau- 
tiful day we spent at Cambridge — or, 
rather, outside Cambridge —in a certain 
garden there? It was a Sunday, fair and 
calm and sweet-scented, for there were 
cool winds blowing through the trees, and 
bringing the odors of flowers into the 
shadowed veranda. Was not that bit of 
landscape over there, too — the soft green 
hill with its patches of tree, the hedges and 
fields, the breezy blue sky with its floating 
clouds of white—a pleasant suggestion 
of Surrey? There was one sitting with 
us there who is known and well beloved 
wherever, all over the wide world, the 
English tongue is spoken; and if that 
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gracious kindliness which seemed to be 
extended to all things, animate and inani- 
mate, was more particularly shown to our 
poor, stricken patient, who could wonder 
who had ever seen her sensitive mouth 
and pathetic eyes? Of whom was it 
written — 


Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the 
hour on her spirit ; 

Something within her said, “At length thy 
trials are ended”? 


If she could not quite say that as yet, her 
sorrows were for the moment at least for- 
gotten, and she sat content and pleased 
and grateful. And then we had dinner in 
an old-fashioned room of the old-fashioned 
house, and much discourse of books; the 
mute listener, having won the favor of all, 
being far more frequently addressed than 
any body else. The full moon was shin- 
ing on the trees when we went out into the 
clear night. It was shining, too, on the 
Charles River, when we had driven on 
along the white road; and here, of course, 
we stopped to look at the wonderful pic- 
ture. For beyond this flashing of silver on 
the rippling water, the river was bounded 
by a mass of houses that were black as 
midnight in the shadow; and here and 
there a dusky spire rose solemnly into the 
lambent sky, while down below there was 
a line of lamps burning in the dark like a 
string of ruddy jewels. These were the 
only points of color, those points of or- 
ange; all else was blue and silver—a 
dream of Venice. 

What more is to be said about Boston 
before we leave it for the mystic woods 
and lakes of Chingachgook, whose ghost 
we hope to see emerge from the dim for- 
est, in company with that of the simple- 
minded Deerslayer? Well, a word must 
be said about the great thoughtfulness of 
our good friends there, who took us to see 
every place and thing of note — except 
Bunker’s Hill. They most scrupulously 
avoided all mention of Bunker’s Hill, just 
as a Scotchman would rather die than 
mention Bannockburn in the south; and, 
to tell the truth, we never saw the place at 
all. This is much to be regretted ; for 
the visiting of such scenes is most useful 
in refreshing one’s knowledge of history; 
and indeed this courtesy on the part of our 
Boston friends led to a good deal of con- 
fusion afterward. For, one evening up in 
Canada, when Bell had been busy with her 
maps, she suddenly cried out, — 

“Why, we never went to see Bunker’s 
Hill!” 

“ Neither we did,” was the reply. 
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“ And it is close to Boston! ” 

“ Assuredly.” 

She remained in deep reflection for a 
moment or two; and then she said, in ab- 
solute innocence, — 

“1 do wonder that a nation that fought 
so well, North and South, should show such 
a sensitiveness as that. They never said 
a word about Bunker’s Hill when we were 
at Boston. You would have thought the 


humiliation of that small defeat was quite 

forgotten by this time ; for I am quite sure 

the South would not speak about it, and I 

am quite sure the North is as proud of 

Stonewall Jackson now as the South can 
” 


Stonewall Jackson? — Bunker’s Hill? 

“What do you mean?” said Queen T., 
severely ; for she thought the young wife 
had taken leave of her senses. 

“Well,” said she, simply, and rather 
ungrammatically, “if .the North was 
beaten, they fought well enough after- 
ward; and when they can point to such 
battles as Gettysburg, they need not be 
afraid of the South remembering Bunker’s 
Hill against them.” 

This was too awful. She was the 
mother of two children. But we wrote to 
our friends in Boston, begging them in the 
fnture not to let any of their English 
friends go through the town without tell- 
ing them what Bunker’s Hill was all 
about. 

Next, a word about the singular purity 
of the atmosphere: at midday, as we 
stood in the street, or walked across the 
Common, we could make out with the 
naked eye the planet Venus, shining clear 
and brilliant in the blue overhead. 

Finally, a word as to a certain hotel. 
We had gone there partly because it was 
conducted on the European plan, and 
partly because it was said to be the best 
in America, and we naturally wanted to 
see what America could do in that way. 
We came to the conclusion that this hotel 
was probably the best in America a gener- 
ation ago, and that its owners, proud of 
its reputation, had determined that it 
should never be interfered with — not even 
by an occasional broom. It was our friend 
the Uhlan who waxed the most ferocious. 
He came down ina towering rage the first 
morning after our arrival. 

“ The best hotel in America ? ” he cried. 
“T tell you, we have no room at all; it is 
a box; it is a miserable hole, without light ; 
it is full of mosquitoes; it looks into a 
sort of well, over the kitchen, and it is 
hotter than an oven; and the noise of the 
quarrelling in the kitchen; and I think a 
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woman dying of —what do you call it? 
asthma? —in the next rrom—— No, I 
will not stay here another night for a thou- 
sand pounds!” 

However, we pacified him, and he did 
stay another night, and was richly reward- 
ed. He came down on the second morn- 
ing with a pleased air. He had a sheet of 
writing-paper in his hand on which were 
displayed a number of strange objects. 

“Ha!” said he, with a proud smile, “ it 
is so kind of them to let us know the 
secrets of the American ladies. These 
things lie thick all over the room; but 
they are very small, and you cannot easily 
see them for the dust. But they are very 
strange — oh, very strange. Did you ever 
see hairpins so small as these?” 

He showed us a beautiful variety of 
these interesting objects, some of them so 
minute as almost to be invisible to the 
naked eye. Almost equally minute, too, 
were certain India-rubber bands. Then 
that tiny brush, tipped with black; what 
was that for? Surely the thousand virgins 
of Cologne must have in turn inhabited 
this room, to have left behind them so 
many souvenirs. 

“You have no business with those 
things,” said Bell, angrily. “They don’t 
belong to you.” 

“To whom, then?” said he, meekly. 
“To the crown? Is it treasure-trove ? 
But one thing I know very well. When 
we go away from this pretty hotel — from 
this, oh! very charming hotel—we will 
not shake the dust from our feet, because 
that would be quite unnecessary. They 
have enough ; don’t you think so?” 

And then we set out on our travels once 
more; and during a long and beautiful 
day went whirling away northward through 
a rough, hilly, and wooded country, inter- 
sected by deep ravines, and showing here 
and there a clear stream running along its 
pebbly bed. Here and there, too, on the 
hills the woods were already beginning to 
show a yellow tinge; while at rare inter- 
vals we descried a maple that had antici- 
pated the glowing colors of the Indian 
summer, and become like a flame of rose- 
red fire among the dark green of the pines. 
It was a picturesque country enough — 
this wilderness of rocks and streams and 
forests ; and it might have been possible 
to begin and imagine the red men back 
again in this wilderness that they once 
haunted, but that, from time to time, we 
suddenly came on a clearing that showed 
a lot of bare wooden shanties, and the 
chances were that the place rejoiced in 
some such name as Cuttingsville. Cut- 
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tingsville! But perhaps, after all, there is 
a fitness in things ; and it would have been 
a worse sort of desecration to steal one of 
the beautiful Indian names from some 
neighboring stream and tack it on to this 
tag-rag habitation of squatters. 

The evening sun was red behind the 
dark green of the trees when, at Glenn’s 
Falls, we left the railway, and mounted on 
the top of a huge coach set on high springs. 
Away went the four horses ; and we found 
ourselves swinging this way and that as if 
we were being buffeted about by the five 
tides that meet off the Mull of Cantire. 
It was a pleasant ride, nevertheless ; for 
it was now the cool of the evening, and we 
were high above the dust, and we were 
entering a country not only beautiful in 
itself, but steeped in all sorts of historical 
and romantic tradition. Far over thereon 
the right —the last spur of the Adiron- 
dacks — was the mountain held by the 
French artillery to command the military 
road through these wilds, and bearing the 
name of French Mountain to this day. 
Ahead of us, hidden away in the dark 
woods, was the too famous Bloody Pond. 
And Fort William Henry? — of a surety, 
friend, these lovely damsels shall be safely 
housed to-night, and the dogs of Mingoes 
may carry the news to Montcalm that his 
prey has escaped him! 

It was a plank-road that carried us away 
into the forest, and the monotonous fall of 
the horses’ hoofs was the only sound that 
broke the stillness of the night and of the 
woods. The first stars came out in the 
pale gray overhead. Our lamps were lit 
now; and there was a golden glory around 
us —a blaze in the midst of the prevailing 
dusk. 

And now the forest became still more 
dense, and the road wound in an intricate 
fashion through the trees. Far our part, 
we could see no path at all. The horses 
seemed perpetually on the point of rush- 
ing headlong into the forest, when lo! a 
sharp turn would reveal another bit of 
road, it also seeming to disappear in the 
woods. And then the pace at which this 
chariot, with its blazing aureole,: went 
flashing through the darkness! Mile 
after mile we rattled on, and the distant 
lake was nowhere visible. Not thus did 
the crafty Hurons steal through these 
trees to dog the footsteps of the noble 
Delawares. We were almost ashamed to 
think that there was no danger surround- 
ing us, and that our chief regard was about 
supper. 

Suddenly there was a wild yell ahead, 
and at the same moment a black object 
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dashed across the heads of our leaders. 
Then we caught sight of a vehicle under- 
neath the lamps; and there was a shout 
of laughter as it flew onward after that 
narrow escape. The sharp turn in the 
road had very nearly produced another 
massacre of pale-faces in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort William Henry. 

“Do you remember that night at Kes- 
wick?” our Uhlan said, with a laugh. 
“ That was near, too; was it not, madame ? 
And now this great coach—we should 
have run clean over that wagonette, as. 
you described the big steamers running 
over a small schooner; and the driver, 
did you see how smart he was in taking 
his leaders off the planks? It was very 
well done — very well done; he is a smart 
fellow, and I will give him another cigar, 
if it does not annoy you, Lady Sylvia.” 

“It is very pleasant in the night air,” 
said our courteous guest. “ And indeed I 
am accustomed at home to the smell of 
pipes — which is a great deal worse.” 

And so the Lilacs was still her home? 
She betrayed no embarrassment in speak- 
ing of the nest she had forsaken ; but then 
= sheltered by the darkness of the 
night. 

Then at last the long, delightful drive 
was done; and there was a great blaze of 
lamps over a broad flight of stairs and a 
spacious hall. We turned before we en- 
tered. Down there in the dusk, and 
hemmed around by shadowy hills, lay the 
silent waters of Lake George. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. 
PART III. 

THE king and the English bishops 
looked with reasonable confidence to the 
result of their appeal. Becket had broken 
his promise to accept the Constitutions, 
and had so broken it as to show that the 
promise had been given in conscious bad 
faith. He was a defaulting public officer. 
He had been unjust as a judge. He had 
defied the crown and the estates of the 
realm. He had refused to answer for his 
conduct, and had denied his responsibili- 
ties. He had deserted his post, and had 
fled from the realm, although the king’s 
proclamation had left him without the 
excuse that he was in fear of personal 
violence. He was an archbishop, and pos- 
sessed, in virtue of his office, of mysteri- 
ous powers which the laity had not yet 
learned to defy. But the pope was supe- 
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rior to him in his own — and on the 
pope the king naturally felt that he had a 
right to rely. The Earl of Arundel with 
other peers, the Archbishop of York, and 
the bishops of London, Chichester, and 
Exeter, were chosen as envoys, and were 
despatched immediately on the dissolu- 
tion of the Northampton meeting. They 
crossed the Channel on the same night 
that Becket crossed, and after a hasty and 
unsatisfactory interview with Lewis at 
Compiégne they made their way to Sens. 
Becket ought to have met them there. 
But Becket preferred to feel his ground 
and make friends in France before pre- 
senting himself. He was disappointed in 
the Count of Flanders, who declined to 
countenance him. He escaped in disguise 
over the French frontier, and addressed 
himself to Lewis at Soissons. Lewis, 
who meant no good to Henry, received 
him warmly and wrote in his favor to the 
pope. At the French court he remained 
till he saw how matters would go at Sens, 
sending forward his confidential friend, 
Herbert of Bosham, to watch the proceed- 
ings, and speak for him to the pope and 
cardinals. 

He might have easily been present him- 
self, since Herbert reached Sens only a 
day after the arrival of the English ambas- 
sadors. The bishops stated their case. 


They laid the blame of the quarrel on the 


archbishop’s violence. They explained 
the moderation of the king’s demands. 
They requested the pope’s interposition. 
The Earl of Arundel followed in the name 
of the English barons. He dwelt on the 
fidelity with which the king had adhered 
to the Holy See in its troubles, and the 
regret with which, if justice was denied 
them, the English nation might be com- 
pelled to look elsewhere. He requested, 
and the bishops requested, that Becket 
should be ordered to return to Canterbury, 
and that a legate or legates should be sent 
with plenary powers to hear the cause and 
decide upon it. 

Seeing that the question immediately 
before the pope did not turn on the Con- 
stitutions, but on the liability of the arch- 
bishop to answer for his civil administra- 
tion, the king was making a large conces- 
sion. Many cardinals had their own good 
reasons for being on the king’s side, and, if 
left to himself, the pope would have been 
giad to oblige a valuable friend. But to 

avor Henry was to offend Lewis, under 
whose shelter he had taken refuge. The 
French bishops were many of them as vio- 
lent as Becket himself. The French people 
were on the same side from natural enmity 
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to England, and Pope Alexander was in 
the same difficulty in which Pope Clement 
found himself three centuries later be- 
tween Henry the Eighth and Charles the 
Fifth. He said that he could form no 
resolution till he had heard what Becket 
had to say. He suggested that the En- 
glish envoys should wait for Becket’s ar- 
rival; but it was uncertain when Becket 
might arrive; his French friends were 
gathering in their rear, and might inter- 
cept their return. A protracted stay was 
impossible, and they again pressed for a 
legate. Alexander agreed to send some 
one, but without the ample powers which 
the envoys desired. He reserved the final 
decision for himself. 

The influences by which the papal court 
was determined were already too grossly 
notorious. A decision given in France 
would be the decision which would please 
the king of France. The envoys went 
home, taking with them a complimentary 
nuncio from the pope, and they had some 
difficulty in escaping an attempt to waylay 
and capture them. 

They had no sooner gone than Becket 
appeared at Sens. He was received with 
no great warmth by the pope, and still 
more coldly by the cardinals “ whose nos- 
trils the scent of lucre had infected.” * 
French pressure, however, soon produced 
its effect. He had come magnificently 
attended from Soissons. His cause was 
openly espoused by the French nation. 
At his second interview, on his knees at 
Alexander’s feet he represented that he 
was the victim of his devotion to the Holy 
See and the Catholic faith. He had only 
to yield on the Constitutions to be restored 
at once to favor and power. The Consti- 
tutions were read over, and he asked how 
it was possible for him to acknowledge 
laws which reduced the clergy into com- 
mon mortals, and restricted appeals to the 
last depositary of justice on earth. 

Herbert of Bosham states that the pope 
and cardinals had never yet seen the Con- 
stitutions, but had only heard of them. 
This is simply incredible, and, like many 
other stories of this interesting but inter- 
ested writer, is confuted by the facts of 
the case. John of Salisbury had said that 
the proceedings at Clarendon were better 
known on the Continent than in England. 
They had been watched in France for 
almost a year with the closest attention. 
Bishops and abbots had gone to and fro 
between the pope and the English court 
with no other object than to find some 


* Quorum nares odor lucri infecerat.’’ 
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terms of compromise. It is not conceiv- 
able that after sending an order to Becket 
to submit, after Becket had first consent- 
ed, had then suspended himself for the sin 
of acquiescence, and had been absolved 
by Alexander himself, the Holy Father 
should never have acquainted himself with 
the particulars of the controversy. It is 
no less incredible, therefore, that, after 
hearing the Constitutions read, the pope 
should have severely blamed Becket, as 
Herbert also says that he did, for hav- 
ing ever consented at all. Be this as it 
may, the Constitutions found no favor. 
Parts of them were found tolerable, but 
parts intolerable, especially the restriction 
of the appeals. Again the pope took 
time for reflection. English money had 
secured a powerful faction among his 
advisers, and they were not ungrateful. 
Henry, they said, would no doubt modify 
the objectionable articles ; and it was un- 
safe to alienate him at so dangerous a 
time. In private they sharply blamed 
Becket for having raised so inopportune a 
storm ; and but for his own adroitness the 
archbishop would have been defeated 
after all. Once more he sought the pope’s 
presence. He confessed his sins, and he 
tempted Alexander with the hope of res- 
cuing the nomination to the see of Can- 
terbury from secular interference. He 
had been intruded into Christ’s sheepfold, 
he said, by the secular power ; * and from 
this source all kis subsequent trouble had 
arisen. The bishops at Northampton had 
bade him resign. He could not resign at 
their bidding, but he threw himself and 
his office on his Holiness’s mercy. He 
had accepted the archbishopric uncanoni- 
cally. He now relinquished it, to be re- 
stored or not restored as the pope might 
please. 

It was a bold stroke, and it nearly 
failed. Many cardinals saw in the offer a 
road out of the difficulty. Terms could 
now be arranged with Henry, and Becket 
could be provided for elsewhere. For 
some hours or days his friends thought 
his cause was lost. But the balance 
wavered at last so far in his favor that the 
sacrifice was not permitted. He was not, 
as he had expected, to be sent back in 
triumph to England supported by threats 
of interdict and excommunication to tri- 


* “Ascendi in ovile Christi, sed non per ipsum 
ostium: velut quem non canonica vocavit electio, sed 
terror publice potestatis intrusit.”” (Materials for 
the History of Thomas a Becket, vol. ii., p. 243.) 
But all these accounts of conversations must be re- 
ceived with caution. The accounts vary irreconcilably ; 
and the enthusiasm of the biographers for their master 
and his cause infects every line of their narrative. 
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umph over his enemies. But he was re- 
instated as archbishop. He was assigned 
a residence at the Cistercian monastery of 
Pontigny, thirty miles from Sens; and 
there he was directed to remain quiet and 
avoid for the present irritating the king 
further.* 

The king was sufficiently irritated al- 
ready. The support which Lewis had 
given to Becket meant too probably that 
war with France was not far off. Becket 
himself was virtually in rebellion, and his 
character made it easy to foresee the 
measures which he would adopt if not 
prevented. The posts were watched, 
strangers were searched for letters. En- 
glish subjects were forbidden to introduce 
brief, bull, or censure either from the pope 
or from ihe archbishop. The arch- 
bishop’s estates were sequestrated. Were 
he allowed to retain his large income and 
spend it abroad, he would use it to buy 
friends among the cardinals. The see 
was put under administrators — the rents, 
so Henry afterwards swore, were chiefly 
laid out in management, and the surplus 
was distributed in charity. The incum- 
bents of the archbishop’s benefices bein 
his special creatures were expelled, ~ 
loyal priests were put in their places. 
Another harder measure was adopted. 
All his relations, all his connections and 
dependants, except a few who gave secu- 
rities for good conduct, were banished 
from England, four hundred of them, men, 
women, and children. Either it was 
feared the archbishop would employ them 
to disturb the country, or it was mere 
vengeance, or it was to make Becket an 
expensive guest to Lewis. 

All this Becket was obliged to bear 
with. Armed as he was with lightnings, 
he was forbidden to make use of them. 
Nay, worse, the pope himself could not 
even yet be depended on. Angry as he 
was, the king-wrote to propose that Alex- 
ander should visit him in England, or, if 
this were impossible, that the pope, Lewis, 
and Henry should meet in Normandy and 
take measures together for the common 
welfare of Christendom. Henry had no 
wish to join Barbarossa if he could help 
it; and neither the pope nor Lewis could 
wish to force him. If such a meeting 
came off, it was easy to foresee the issue. 
John of Salisbury, who was Becket’s 
agent at the French court, when he heard 


* The answer supposed to have been given by the 
pope, permitting him to use the censures, belongs to 
the fo lowing year. It refers to the sequestration of 
the Canterbury estates, and this did not take place till 
after Becket had been settled at Pontigny. 
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what was intended, wrote that it must be 
prevented atall hazards. In terms not 
very complimentary to the Holy Father’s 
understanding, the archbishop implored 
Alexander to consent to no meeting with 
the king of England, except one at which 
he should himself be present. “The 
king,” he said, “is so subtle with his 
words that he would confound the apos- 
tolic religion itself. He will find the weak 
points of the pope’s character, and will 
trip him up to his destruction.” * 

The king of France [John of Salisbury wrote 
to Becket] admits that he fears to urge the 
pope to use the censures in your behalf. If 
this be so now, how will it be when our king 
is here in person, arguing, promising, and 
threatening with the skill which you know that 
he possesses? He has secured the Count 
of Flanders— the countess, like a prudent 
matron, is thinking of marriages for her chil- 
dren —and has sent him three hundred ells of 
linen to make shirts. The Archbishop of 
Rheims is the count’s dear friend... . I ad- 
vise you, therefore, to trust in God and give 
yourself to prayer. Put away thoughts of this 
world: pray and meditate. The Psalms will 
be better reading for you than philosophy ; 
and to confer with spiritual men, whose ex- 
ample may influence your devotion, will profit 
you more than indulging in litigious specula- 
tions. I say this from my heart: take it as 
you please. 


These words show Becket to us as 


through an inverted telescope, the magnify- 
ing mist blown away, in his true outlines 


and true proportions. The true Becket, as 
the pope knew him, was not the person 
peculiarly fitted to be the Church’s cham- 
pion in a cause which was really sacred. 
John of Salisbury thought evidently at this 
time that there was no longer any hope 
that the archbishop would really succeed. 
He wished, he said in a letter to the 
Bishop of Exeter, to make his peace with 
the king. He could not desert the arch- 
bishop, but he was loyal to his sovereign. 
He called God to witness how often he 
had rebuked the archbishop for his fool- 
ish violence.t He could not promise that 
he would quit his old master’s service, but 
in all else he would be guided by the 
Bishop of Exeter’s advice. 


Meanwhile the quarrel between Becket 


* “Sed et citius poterit apostolica circumveniri re- 
ligio ex varietate verborum regis... et si rex in- 
firmiora domini pape prznoverit exitus viarum suarum 
obstruet offendiculis ’” — Materials, etc., vol. ii., p. 346. 

t ‘“‘Novit enim cordium inspector quod szpius et 
asperius quam aliquis mortalium corripuerim dominum 
archiepiscopum de his in quibus ab initio dominum re- 
gem et suos‘zelo quodam inconsultius visus est ad 
amaritudinem provocasse, etc.’”?— Letters, vol. i., p. 
203, ed. Giles. 
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and the king of England become the topic 
of the hour throughout Europe. Which 
was right and which was wrong, what the 
pope would do or ought to do, and 
whether England would join Germany in 
the schism—these questions were the 
theme of perpetual discussions in council 
and conclave, were debated in universi- 
ties, and were fought over at convent and 
castle dinner-tables. Opinions were so 
divided that, ina cause which concerned 
heaven so nearly, people were looking for 
heaven to give some sign. As facts were 
wanting, legend took the place of them, 
and stories began to spread, either at the 
time or immediately after, of direct and 
me ge ae manifestations of grace which 
ad. been vouchsafed in Becket’s favor. 
It was said that when dining with Pope 
Alexander he had twice unconsciously 
turned water into wine. At Pontigny he 
had been graciously visited by our Lady 
herself. He had left England ill pro- 
vided with clothes. His wardrobe was in 
disorder; his drawers especially, besides 
being dirty, were in holes. He was spe- 
cially delicate in such matters, and was 
too modest to confess his difficulties. He 
stayed at home one day alone to do the 
repairs himself. He was pricking his fin- 
gers and succeeding indifferently, when 
our Lady—who, as the biographers tell 
us, had been taught to sew when she was 
at Nazareth — came in, sat down, took the 
drawers out of the archbishop’s hand, 
mended them excellently, and went as she 
had come. The archbishop had not rec- 
ognized his visitor. Soon after a singular 
case of Church discipline was referred to 
his decision. A young Frenchman, spe- 
cially devoted to the Virgin Mary, had 
built a chapel in her honor not far from 
Pontigny, had placed her image over the 
alter, and had obtained ordination himself 
that he might make his daily offerings 
there. But he neither would nor oot 
repeat any mass but the mass of the Vir- 
gin. The authorities reprimanded him, 
ut to no purpose. Our Lady filled his 
soul, and left no room for any other object. 
The irregularity was flagrant— the devo- 
tion was commendable. Becket was con- 
sulted as to what should be done, and 
Becket sent for the offender and gently 
put before him that he was making a 
scandal which must positively cease. The 
youth rushed away in despair, and flung 
himself before our Lady’s image, declar- 
ing that his love was for her and for her 
alone. She must save him from interfer- 
ence, or he would pull the chapel down 
and do other wild and desperate things. 
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The eyes of the image began to smile, the 
neck bent, the lips opened. “Have no 
fear, carrissime,” it said; “go to the 
archbishop. Entreat again to be allowed 
to continue your devotions tome. If he 
refuses, ask him if he remembers who 
mended his drawers.” We may guess 
how the story ended. 

With tales of this kind floating in the 
air, the first year of Becket’s exile wore 
out, the pope giving uncertain answers to 
the passionate appeals which continued 
to be made to him, according to the for- 
tune of the emperor Frederick in Italy. 
Frederick being at last driven out of Lom- 
bardy, the pope recovered heart, and held 
out brighter prospects. He sent Becket 
permission to excommunicate the persons 
in occupation of his estates and benefices, 
and he promised to ratify his sentence if 
opportunely issued. He did not permit, 
but also did not specially forbid him to 
excommunicate the king, while Lewis, 
with Becket’s knowledge, and in the 
opinion of the cardinals who came after- 
wards to inquire into his conduct, at 
Becket’s direct instigation, prepared to 
invade Normandy. Henry, well informed 
of what was coming, began now to turn to 
Germany in earnest. By the advice of 


his barons, as he said, he wrote to Regi- 
nald, Frederick’s archbishop-chancellor, 


to tell him that he was about to send an 
embassy to the pope to demand that he 
should be relieved of Becket, and that the 
Constitutions should be ratified. If jus- 
tice was refused him, he and his people 
were prepared to renounce their allegiance 
to Alexander and to unite with Germany.* 
The chancellor was himself invited to 
England to arrange a marriage between 
the princess Matilda and the duke of 
Saxony. A decided step of this kind, it 
was thought, might bring the pope to his 
senses. 
Separation from Rome, indeed, was the 
true alternative ; and had the country been 
prepared to follow Henry, and had Henry 
himself been prepared at the bottom of his 
mind to defy the pope and the worst that 
he could do, the great schism between the 
Teutonic and Latin races might have been 
antedated, and the course of history been 
changed. But Henry was threatening 
with but half a heart, and the country was 
less prepared thanhe. In Germany itself, 
the pope in the end proved too strong for 
tue emperor. In England, even Wickliffe 
was premature. With all its enormous 
faults, the Roman Catholic organization in 


* Giles, vol. i, p, 319. 
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both countries was producing better fruits 
on the whole than any other that could 
have been substituted for it; and almost 
three centuries had yet to pass, bringing 
with them accumulating masses of insin- 
cerities and injustices, before Europe could 
become ripe for a change. A succession 
of Beckets would have precipitated a rup- 
ture, whatever might be the cost or conse- 
quences ; but the succeeding prelates were 
men of the world as well as statesmen, 
and were too wise to press theories to 
their logical consequences. 

The Archbishop of Cologne came to 
London with the taint of his schism upon 
him. The court entertained him. The 
German marriage was arranged. But 
Henry received a startling intimation that 
he must not try the barons too far. They 
had supported him in what they held to be 
reasonable demands to which the pope 
might be expected toconsent. They were 
not ready to support him in a revolt from 
Rome, even though disguised behind the 
name of an antipope. The hunchbacked 
Earl of Leicester refused Barbarossa’s 
chancellor the kiss of peace in open court 
at Westminster, and on his departure the 
altars at which the schismatic prelate had 
said mass were destroyed.* 

Alexander meanwhile had written to 
Foliot, directing him and the Bishop of 
Hereford to remonstrate with the king, to 
entreat him to act in conformity with his 
past reputation and to put an end to the 
scandal which he had caused, hinting that 
if Henry persisted in refusing he might be 
unable to restrain the archbishop from 
excommunicating him. The two bishops 
discharged their commission. “ The king,” 
Foliot replied to the pope, “ took what we 
said in excellent part. He assured us 
that his affection towards your Holiness 
remained as it had been, but he said that 
he had stood by you in your misfortunes, 
and that he had met with a bad return. 
He had hindered no one from going to 
em on your invitation, and he meant to 

inder no one. As to appeals, he merely 
claimed that each case should be first thor- 
oughly heard in his own courts. If justice 
could not be had there, appeals to Rome 
might remain without objection from him- 
self. Ifthe emperor was excommunicated, 
he promised to break off correspondence 
with him. As to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, he had not been expelled from 
England; he had left it of his own accord, 
and might return when he pleased. To 
the Church, now as always, he wished to 


* Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, 1165. 
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submit his differences with the arch- 
bishop.” 

If this was not all which the pope might 
expect, Foliot advised him to be conterted 
with it. “The king,” he continued, “ hav- 
ing consented to defer to the Church, 
considers that right is on his side. Let 
your Holiness therefore beware of meas- 
ures which may drive him and his subjects 
into revolt. A wounded limb may be 
healed; a limb cut off is lost forever. 
Some of us may bear persecution on your 
account, but there will not be wanting 
those who will bow their knee to Baal. 
Men can be found to fill the English sees 
who will obey the antipope. Many, in- 
deed, already wish for the change.” * 

The pope, who did not understand the 
English character, was as much disturbed 
as Henry could have desired to see him. 
He found that he had encouraged Becket 
too far. He wrote to press upon him that 
the days were evil; that he must endeavor 
to conciliate the king; that he must on no 
account excommunicate him, or lay En- 
gland under interdict, or venture any vio- 
lent courses, at any rate before the ensu- 
ing Easter.t He wrote affectionately to 
Henry himself. He thanked the two 


bishops with the utmost warmth, and ex- 
pressed himself delighted with the accounts 
which he received of the king’s frame of 


mind.{ The Archbishop of Rouen and 
the empress Matilda had written to him to 
the same purpose, and had given him equal 
pleasure. If Foliot could bring about a 
reconciliation, he would love him forever. 
Meanwhile he would follow Foliot’s advice 
and keep Becket quiet. 

A very slight concession from Becket 
would now have made an arrangement 
possible, for Henry was tired of the quar- 
rel. He invited the Norman prelates to 
meet him at aconference at Chinon. The 
archbishop was expected to attend, and 
peace was then to have been arranged. 
In this spirit the Bishop of Hereford ad- 
dressed the archbishop himself, entreating 
him to agree to moderate conditions. Far 
away was Becket from concessions. He 
knew better than the pope the state of 
English feeling. He was in correspond- 
ence (it is likely enough) with the Earl of 
Leicester. At all events he must have 
heard of Leicester’s treatment of Reginald 
of Cologne. He knew that in fearing that 
England would go into schism the pope 


* Foliot to the pope, 1165. Hoveden (ed. Giles), 


vol. i., p. 231. 
t Giles, vol. i., p. 324. : 
+ “‘Gaudemus et exultamus super eA devotione ejus- 
dem regis.” 
971 
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was frightened by a shadow. He had not 
defied king, peers, and bishops at North- 
ampton that the fight should end in a mis- 
erable compromise. Sharply he rebuked 
the Bishop of Hereford for his timid coun- 
sels. “For you,” he said, “I am made 
anathema, and when you should stand by 
me you advise me to yield. You should 
rather have bidden me draw the sword of 
Peter and avenge the blood of the saints. 
I mourn over you as over my first-born. 
Up, my son. Cry aloud andcease not. 
Lift up your voice, lest God’s anger fall on 
you and all the nation perish. I grieve 
for the king. Tribulation impends over 
him. They have devoured Jacob and laid 
waste his dwelling-place.” * 

To John of Salisbury Becket announced 
that his patience was exhausted, that when 
Easter was past he would be free, and that 
in his own opinion he ought to forbear no 
longer. He desired to know how far his 
friend agreed with him. John of Salis- 
bury was more prudent than his master. 
“Precipitate action,” he said, “may ex- 
pose you to ridicule and ruin. You ask 
my advice. I recommend you not to rely 
on the Holy See. Write to the empress 
mother, write to the Archbishop of Rouen 
and the other prelates. Tell them youare 
ready to obey the law and go back if you 
are treated with justice. The adversary 
will not agree to conditions really fair, but 
you will have set yourself right with the 
world. Should the king be more moderate 
than I think he will be, do not stand upon 
securities. Content yourself with a prom- 
ise under the king’s hand and the assur- 
ance of the empress mother. Do not try 
the censures. You know my op‘nion 
about this, and you once agreed with me. 
The king is not afraid of excommunica- 
tion. The bishops and most of the clergy 
have stood by him; some may be with us 
in heart, but they are not to be depended 
on.” 

Becket, like most persons of his tem- 
perament, asked advice without meaning 
to follow it. He addressed the kingina 
letter which Herbert describes as being of 
extreme sweetness. It was to entreat him 
to let loose the bride of Christ whom he 
held in captivity, and to warn him that if 
he persevered in his wicked ways, “ Christ 
would gird his sword upon his thigh,” and 
would descend from heaven to punish 
him. Inflated language of this kind was 
not general at that time. It was peculiar 


* Becket to the Bishop of Hereford, Hoveden. I 
am obliged greatly to compress the diffuse rhetoric of 
the archbishop. 

t John of Salisbury to Becket, April 1166 (abridged). 
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to Becket, and we need not be surprised 
that it produced no effect on Henry. He 
went to Normandy to the Chinon confer- 
ence immediately after Easter, 1166, 
hoping there to meet Becket and speak 
with him and with the other prelates as 
with reasonable men. He did not find 
Becket there, but he found a second lettter 
from him, which from a saint would have 
tried the temper of a more patient sover- 
eign than Henry, and from a man whom 
he had known so lately as a defaulting 
chancellor and unscrupulous politician was 
insolent and absurd. After reproaching 
the king for allowing him to live on the 
charity of Lewis of France, the archbishop 
proceeded : — 


You'are my king, my lord, and my spiritual 
son. As you are my king, I owe you rever- 
ence and admonition; as you are my lord, I 
owe you such obedience as consists with the 
honor of God; as you are my son, I owe you 
the chastisement which is due from the father 
to the child. You hold your authority from 
the Church, which consists of clergy and lay- 
men. The clergy have sole charge of things 
spiritual : kings, earls, and counts have powers 
delegated to thém from the Church, to pre- 
serve peace and the Church’s unity. Dele- 
gated from the Church, I say. Therefore it 
rests not with you to tell bishops whom they 
may excommunicate, or to force clergy to their 
answers in secular courts, or to interfere with 
tithes, or do any of those things to which you 
pretend in the name of custom. Remember 
your coronation oath. Restore my property. 
Allow me to return to Canterbury, and I will 
obey you as far as the honor of God and the 
Holy See and our sacred order permits me. 
Refuse, and be assured you will not fail to ex- 
perience the severe displeasure of Almighty 
God.* 


This letter appears to have been placed 
in Henry’s hands immediately before he 
‘met the Norman bishops. On entering 
the conference he was ill with agitation. 
Persons present said that he was in tears. 
He told the bishops that Becket was aim- 
‘ing at his destruction, soul and body. He 
said they were no better than traitors for 
not protecting him more effectually from 
the violence of a single man.t The Arch- 
bishop of Rouen protested against the 
word “traitors.” But it was no time for 
niceties of expression. War with France 
was on the point of breaking out, and 
Becket, it was now plain, meant to give it 
the character of a sacred war by excom- 
municating Henry. Easter was past: he 


* Becket to the king, May, 1166 (abridged). 
t “Tandem dixit quod omnes proditores erant, qui 
eum adhibité opera et diligentiaé ab unius hominis in- 
| festatione nolebant impedire.”’ 
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was free to act, and clearly enough he 
meant to act. The Bishop of Lisieux ad- 
vised an instant appeal to the pope, which 
would keep Becket’s hands tied for the 
moment. He and another bishop rushed 
off to Pontigny to serve the notice on 
him. They arrived too late. Before 
launching his thunderbolts Becket had 
gone to Soissons, there to prepare for the 
operation. 

At Soissons were to be found in spe- 
cial presence the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Gregory, whose assistance the archbishop 
considered would be peculiarly valuable to 
him ; and not they only, but another saint, 
Beatus Drausius, the patron of pugilists 
and duellists, who promised victory to in- 
tending combatants on their passing a 
night at his shrine.* 

Becket gave St. Drausius three nights 
—or perhaps one to each saint —and 
thus fortified he betook himself to Veze- 
lay, where at Whitsuntide vast numbers 
oi people assembled from all parts of 
France. There from the pulpit after 
sermon on Whitsunday, with the appropri- 
ate ceremonies of bells and lighted can- 
dies quenched, he took vengeance at last 
upon his enemies. He suspended the 
Bishop of Salisbury. He cursed John of 
Oxford and the archdeacon of Iichester, 
two leading churchmen of the king’s party. 
He cursed Chief Justice de Luci, who had 
directed the sequestration of his see. He 
cursed Ranulf de Broc and every person 
employed in administering his estates. 
Finally he cursed every one who main- 
tained the Constitutions of Clarendon, and 
he released the bishops from their prom- 
ise to observe them. A remnant of pru- 
dence or a report of the king’s illness led 
him partially to withhold his hand. He 
did not actually curse Henry, but he 
threatened that he shortly would curse 
him unless he repented. 

In high delight with himself the arch- 
bishop issued a pastoral to the bishops of 
England telling them what he had done, 
talking in his usual high style of the rights 
of priests over kings and princes, and 
ordering them at their souls’ peril to see 
that the sentence was obeyed. He wrote 
at the same time to the pope enclosing the 


* “ Archiepiscopus noster in procinctu ferende sen- 
tentiz constitutus iter arripuerat ad urbem Suessionum 
orationis causa, ut Beate Virgini, cujus ibi memoria 
celebris est, et Beato Drausio, ad quem confugiunt 
pugnaturi, et Beato Gregorio Anglicane Ecclesia fun- 
datori, qui in eddem urbe requiescit, agonem suum 
precibus commendaret. Est autem Beatus Drausius 
gloriosissimus confessor qui, sicut Franci et Lotharin 
credunt, pugiles qui ad memoriam ejus pernoctant red- 
dit invictos.” — John of Salisbury to the Bishop of 





Exeter. Letters, vol. i., p. 227, ed. Giles. 
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terms of the excommunication, his con- 
demnation of the Constitutions, and the 
threats which he had addressed to the 
king. These threats he declared his in- 
tention of carrying into effect unless the 
king showed speedy signs of submission, 
and he required Alexander in a tone of 
imperious Consequence to confirm what 
he had done. 

On the arrival of the censures in En- 
gland the bishops met in London and 
determined on a further appeal to the 
pope. They addressed a unanimous and 
remarkable remonstrance to him, going 
into the origin of the quarrel, insisting on 
the abominable conduct of many of the 
clergy, the necessity of reform, and the 
moderation which the king had shown.* 
The Constitutions which he had adopted 
they declared to have been taken from the 
established customs of the realm. If 
they appeared objectionable, his Holiness 
need but point to the articles of which he 
disapproved, and they should be immedi- 
ately altered. The archbishop’s uncalled- 
for violence had been the sole obstacle to 
an arrangement. 

With this letter and the others from the 
king an embassy was despatched to Rome, 
John of Oxford, whom Becket had per- 
sonally excommunicated, being significant- 
ly one of its members. 

Pending the.result of the appeal, the 
English bishops in a body remonstrated 
with Becket himself. They reminded him 
of his personal obligations to the king, and 
of the dangers which he was provoking. 
The king, they said, had listened coldly 
hitherto to the advances of Germany. 
But these good dispositions might not last 
forever. For the archbishop to scatter 
curses without allowing the persons de- 
nounced an opportunity of answering for 
themselves was against reason and prece- 
dent; and they had placed themselves 
under the protection of his Holiness. 

Becket was not to be frightened by 
threats of German alliance. He knew 
better. He lectured the bishops for their 
want of understanding. He rebuked them 
for their cowardice and want of faith. The 
Bishop of London had recalled to him un- 
pleasant passages in his own past history. 
The tone of Foliot as well as his person 
drove Becket wild. He spoke of the 
Bishop of London as an Ahithophel and a 
Doeg. 

* “Qui cum pacem regni sui enormi insolentium 
quorundam clericorum excessu non mediocriter turbari 
cognosceret, clero debitam exhibens reverentiam eorun- 
dem excessus ad ecclesiz judices retulit episcopos, ut 


gladius gladio subveniat.”—Ad Alexandrum Pon- 
tificem. Hoveden, vol. i., p. 266. 
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Your letter [he replied to him] is like a 
scorpion with a sting in its tail. You profess 
obedience to me, and to avoid obedience you 
appeal to the pope. Little will you gain by it. 
You have no feeling for me, or for the Church, 
or for the king, whose soul is perishing. You 
blame me for threatening him. What father 
will see his son go astray and hesitate to re- 
strain that son? Who will not use the rod 
that he may spare the sword? The ship is in 
the storm: I am at the helm, and you bid me 
sleep. To him who speaks thus to me I reply, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan!” The king, 
you say, desires to do what is right. My 
clergy are banished, my possessions are taken 
from me, the sword hangs over my neck. Do 
you call this right? Tell the king that the 
Lord of men and angels has established two 
powers, princes and priests —the first earthly, 
the second spiritual; the first to obey, the 
second to command. He who breaks this 
order breaks the ordinance of God. Tell him 
it is no dishonor to him to submit to those to 
whom God himself defers, calling them gods 
in the sacred writings. For thus he speaks: 
“T have said ye are gods ;” and again, “I will 
make thee a god unto Pharaoh ;” “ Thou shalt 
take nothing from the gods”? (z.¢. the priests).* 
. . » The king may not judge his judges; the 
lips of the priest shall keep wisdom. It is 
written, “Thou shalt require the law at his 
mouth, for he is the angel of God.” 


The Catholic Church would have had 
but a brief career in this world if the rulers 
of it had been so wild of mind as this 
astonishing martyr of Canterbury. The 
air-buble, when blown the fullest and 
shining the brightest, is nearest to col- 
lapsing into a drop of dirty water. John 
of Salisbury, sympathizing with him and 
admiring him as he generally did, saw 
clearly that the pope could never sanction 
sO preposterous an attitude. “I have lit- 
tle trust in the Church of Rome,” he said. 
“] know the ways of it and the needs of 
it too well. So greedy, so dishonest are 
the Romans, that they use too often the 
licence of power, and take dispensations 
to grant what they say is useful to the com- 
monwealth, however fatal it may be to 
religion.” f 

The first practical effect of the excom- 
munication was the recoil of the blow upon 


* “Non indignetur itaque dominus noster deferre 
illis quibus omnium Summus deferre non dedignatur, 
deos appellans eos szpius in sacris literis. Sic enim 
dicit, ‘ Ego dixi, dii estis,’ etc. ; et iterum, ‘ Constitui 
te deum Pharaonis,’ ‘Et diis non detrahes,’ ze. 
sacerdotibus, etc.’”?— Becket to Foliot. Hoveden, 
vol. i., p. 261. 

= N cc de ecclesia Roman4, cujus mores et necessi- 
tates nobis innotuerunt, multum confido. Tot et tantz 
sunt necessitates, tanta aviditas et improbitas Roma- 
norum, ut interdum utatur licentia potestatis, procuret- 
que ex dispensatione quod reipublice dicitur expedire, 
A non expediat religioni.’””—To Becket, Letters, 
II 
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the archbishop’s entertainers. In the 
shelter of a Cistercian abbey in France, 
an English subject was committing trea- 
son and levying war against his sover- 
eign and his country. A chapter of the 
Cistercian order was held in September. 
King Henry sent a message to the gen- 
eral, that, if his abbot continued to pro- 
tect Becket, the Cistercians in England 
would be suppressed, and their property 
confiscated. ‘The startled general did not 
dare to resist; a message was sent to 
Pontigny ; in the fluttered dovecots it was 
resolved that Becket must go, and it was 
acruel moment to him. A fresh asylum 
was provided for him at Sens. But he 
had grown accustomed to Pontigny, and 
had led a pleasant life there. On his first 
arrival he had attempted asceticisms, but 
his health had suffered, and his severities 
had been relaxed. He was out of spirits 
at his departure. His tears were flowing. 
The abbot cheered him up, laughed at his 
dejection, and told him there was nothing 
in his fate so particularly terrible. Becket 
said that he had dreamt the night before 
that he was to be martyred. “ Martyr- 
dom!” laughed the abbot; “what has a 
man who eats and drinks like you to do 
with martyrdom? The cup of wine which 
you drink has small affinity with the cup 
of martyrdom.” “I confess,” said Becket, 


“that I indulge in pleasures of the flesh. 
Yet the good God has deigned to reveal 
my fate to me.” * 

Sad at heart the archbishop removed to 
Sens; yet if the pope stood firm, all might 


yet be well. J. A. FROUDE. 


* “¢Ergo martyrio interibis? Quid esculento et 
temulento et martyri? 


Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur, 


calix vini quod potas et calix martyrii.’ ‘ Fateor,’ 
inquit, ‘ corporeis voluptatibus indulgeo. Bonus tamen 
Dominus, qui justificat impium, indigno dignatus est 
revelare mysterium,’ ”? — Materials, etc., vol. i.y p. 51. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE WORST SCRAPE OF ALL. 


A RuMOR had spread in the little hamlet 
which had gathered about the junction, of 
some travellers who had missed their 
train. The faintest rumor echoes a long 
way in the quiet of the country, and as the 
village was chiefly formed of the cottages 
of railway laborers and porters, it was nat- 





ural that this kind of report should travel 
more swiftly than anything else. Oswald 
and his companion walked down the still 
road in the soft dusk like two ghosts. In 
the mind of Agnes nothing less than de- 
spair was supreme. What was to become 
of her? Shame, disgrace, destruction, the 
loss of all things. How could she dare to 
face the wondering women in the “ house ”? 
Sister Mary Jane might understand her, 
but who else? And what comments there 
would be, and what talk! And home — 
how could she go home? To spend a 
night at an inn at all was something en- 
tirely strange to Agnes. But thus —all 
alone, and with a gentleman, one who was 
not related to her, of whom she could 
give no account or befitting explanation ! 
A wild fancy seized her of flying from him, 
disappearing into some corner behind a 
high hedge, some nook under the trees. 
But this was as futile as everything else, 
and might be worse than anything else. 
She had the bondage of custom before 
her, though she had put herself into a posi- 
tion in which all her familiar habits were 
thrown to the winds. And yet going to 
the inn with Oswald was about as bad as 
spending a night in direful desolation in 
the dark corner of a field. The one was 
not much better than the other! If she 
could have got away at once it was the 
field she would have chosen. She could 
have crept into a corner in the dark, and 
there waited, though she might have been 
frightened, till morning broke, and there 
was an early train. Had she but done 
that at once, stolen away before he could 
see what she was doing! But she could 
not disappear from his side now, at the 
risk of being pursued and argued with 
and entreated and brought back. So, 
with her mind in a blank of despair, not 
knowing what to think, she walked close 
by his side between the hedgerows through 
the soft darkness. Oh, what a punish- 
ment was this for the indiscretion of the 
day! It was indiscretion, perhaps, but 
surely the punishment was more terrible 
than the guilt. She drew the thick gauze 
veil which was attached to her bonnet over 
her face. What could any one think of 
her—in that dress? Then there came 
into her mind, to increase her pain, an in- 
stant vivid realization of what her mother 
would say. Mrs. Burchell would judge 
the very worst of any such victim of acci- 
dent. “Why did she lose her train?” 
her mother would have said. “ Deperid 
upon it, such things don’t happen when 
people take common care.” Agnes knew 
how her mother would look, denouncing 
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the unfortunate with hard eyes in which 
was no pity; and naturally her mother 
was her standard. So, no doubt, people 
would think — people who were respecta- 
ble, who never placed themselves in em- 
barrassing situations. They would go fur- 
ther, she thought, with a still more poignant 
touch of anguish—they would say that 
this is what comes of religious vagaries, 
of sisterhoods, of attempts at being or 
doing something more than other people. 
They would laugh and sneer, and hold 
her up as an example —and oh, never, 
never, never, could she get the better of 
this! it would cling to her all her life — 
never, never could she hold up her head 
again ! 

Oswald too was full of thought, plan- 
ning in his mind how he was to carry out 
his intentions, his mind so overflowing 
with plans that he could not talk. He 
had been grieved to the heart by the 
dilemma into which his carelessness had 
plunged them. But now he began to re- 
cover, and a certain sensation of boyish 
pleasure in the escapade came stealing 
into his mind. He would not have 
acknowledged it, but still there it was. 
The village was a mere collection of 
common cottages in yellow brick, as ugly 
as it was possible to imagine; but the inn 
was an old roadside inn of past times, 


red, with a high-pitched roof all brown 
with lichen, showing the mean modernness 


of the others. An inquisitive landlady 
stood at the door watching for them, in- 
quisitive but good-natured, the fame of 
their failure having travelled before them. 
Oswald strode on in advance when he 
saw the woman. “Good evening,” he 
said, taking off his hat, which was a civil- 
ity she was not used to. “If you are the 
landlady, may I speak to you? There is 
a young lady here who has missed her 
train. She is very much frightened and 
distressed. Can as give her a room and 
take care of her? It is all an accident. 
Can you take care of her for the night?” 

“ And you too, sir?” asked the woman. 

“Oh, never mind me. It is the young 
lady who is important. Yes, Miss Bur- 
chell,” he said, going back to Agnes, 
“here is some one who will attend to you. 
I will not ask you to talk to me to-night,” 
he added, dropping his voice, “ but do not 
be surprised if you find me gone in the 
morning. I shall be off by the first train, 
and you will wait for me here. I think 
you will be comfortable — everything shall 
e settled directly.” 

“Oh, how can I, how can I? Mr. 
Meredith, it is not poss‘ble. I must bear 
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it. It was not our fault. I will tell them 
everything, and —I will go home.” 

“Yes, darling, with your husband. 
What does it matter this month or next? 
You have promised me one way or the 
other. There is no harm in getting mar- 
ried,” he said, with a breathless eagerness 
in his voice. “Is it not by far the best 
thing? And then all will be settled at 
once.” 

“No, not that!” she said, breathless 
too with excitement. “ But if you will go 
to the ‘house’ and tell Sister Mary Jane 
2 A ni aa must tell her every- 
thin 

“Twill,” he said, fervently. “Surely 
you may trust me. And I will bring 
her to you in the afternoon. Everythin 
shall be right. Now go, my dearest, an 
rest, and don’t worry yourself. I will take 
all the blame upon myself.” 

“The blame was mine too,” she said, 
gravely. She strained her eyes through 
the darkness to see his face. Was he 
taking it with levity —was he unaware of 
the terrible, terrible seriousness of the 
whole business? She could not bear the 
idea that it was anything less than tragic 
to him too. 

“No, I cannot allow that. 
folly, my thoughtlessness. But could I 
be expected to think to-day? I can’t even 
say good-night to you, darling. Promise 
me to sleep, and not to worry yourself 
with thinking. By six o’clock I shall be 
off to set all right.” 

“To bring the sister?” she said, cast- 
ing a soft look back at him. “I shall be 
very, very grateful. Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” he said. He stood in 
the little hall and watched her going up- 
stairs, her slight little figure drooping in 
its black drapery, the cheerful landlady 
preceding her witha light. What a revo- 
lution since the morning! Then she had 
been a kind of divinity worshipped at a 
distance, now she was his; and not only 
his, but already dependent upon him, 
absolutely in his hands. To do Oswald 
justice, this consciousness only increased 
the touch of reverence which had always 
mingled with his love. She was not a 
girl like other girls, though, indeed, full 
of levity and carelessness as he was, Os- 
wald had never been disrespectful even of 
those “other girls,” who were not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with Agnes. 
She was by herself; there was no one like 
her. Even in this indiscretion which she 
had committed —and though it was en- 
tirely his fault yet it could not be denied 
that it was an indiscretion — what a deli- 
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cate veil of maidenly reserve had been 
about her! Still like one of Perugino’s 
angels just touching earth, ready to fly if 
exposed to a look or word less exquisite 
than her own purity. This was how he 
thought of her, and it is well for all parties 
when young lovers think so; though not 
the wildest extravagance of “ fastness ” 
could be worse than what Agnes thought 
of it in the silence of the little room up- 
stairs where she had already fallen down 
upon her knees by the bed, crying her 
heart out, her face hidden in an anguish 
of shame. Oswald’s feelings were less 
acute. He went out when she disap- 
peared, and sat down on the bench out- 
side, where two or three silent men were 
sitting smoking, drinking their beer, and 
giving forth a fragmentary remark at in- 
tervals. There was no light but that 
which streamed from the open door, and 
the little red-curtained window beside it, 
where the same kind of dull sociable 
drinking was going on. Outside, the soft 
night air and pale yet warm night sk 

elevated the homely scene. Oswald too 

off his hat and exposed his head to the 
fresh caressing of the air, which blew his 
hair about and refreshed him body and 
soul. He was tired, for he had taken an 
unusual amount of exercise, not to speak 
of the strain of mind he was still undergo- 
ing. He took a mighty draught of beer, 
and felt himself strong again. Naturally 
there had been no such beverage in the 
boat, and even the smile of Agnes, which, 
though sweet, was very timid, did not 
sustain his strained muscles; and he had 
rowed hard for the last half-hour at least, 
and was unaccustomed to the exertion — 
out of training, as he would have said. 
So that altogether it was in a very agree- 
able moment of repose that he set himself 
to a final arrangement of his plan. He 
was in a scrape, no doubt; but that he 
was used to, and this time what a glorious 
scrape it was! a fit climax toall the others 
of which he had exhausted the sensations; 
but for Agnes indeed, and her pain, it was, 
he said to himself, the very way he would 
have chosen to settle his marriage. No 
lingering negotiations, no presentations to 
her family, and sense of being on his best 
behavior while they inspected him, no fuss 
of presents and trousseau, and tiresome 
delay (to tell the truth, no one would have 
enjoyed the presents and the preparations, 
and all the importance of the intervening 
time, more than Oswald; but his easy 
mind easily ignored this, and took refuge 
in the most desirable aspect of the alter- 
native). The only thing he disliked in the 
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prospect before him was the idea of hav 
ing to get up very early in the morning, 
which, especially after the fatigue and ex- 
citement of this day, was a bore to think 
of. Otherwise everything was ideal, he 
persuaded himself. He watched a light 


'come into a window overhead as he sat 


resting enjoying the fresh air. That must 
be her room, bless her! Poor darling, 
how pale she had grown, how frightened ! 
But never in her sweet life to come should 
there be anything to be frightened of. 
Thus Oswald resolved in his tender 
thoughts. 

“Do you know at what hour the first 
train goes?” he asked of one of the men 
who were sitting by. 

“ Well, master, mostly it’s at six o’clock,” 
was the answer; “ but to-morrow, you see, 
being Sunday ——” 

“Good heavens! 
with a cry of dismay. 

“ Well, wherever ’ave you been a-living 
not to know it was Sunday? Any fool 
knows that. I reckon, master, as you’ve 
come from abroad. They don’t take no 
notice of Sundays there, I’ve heard say. 
It’s Sunday, and ten o’clock is the first 
train; and early enough too,” said the 
man, who was a porter on the railway, and 
felt the hardship of the rest disturbed. 

Oswald could not find a word to say. 
He had forgotten this terrible fact. It 
made everything doubly terrible for the 
moment, and it turned all his own plans 
into foolishness. He sat dumb, unable 
to say a word, unable even to think, 
his mouth open, his heart beating. What 
was to be done? Now, indeed, he felt 
the harm of his folly; a whole day 
lost, and Agnes kept in this equivocal 
position, and all tongues let loose. This 
fairly sobered the light-hearted young 
man. He stole up-stairs to the little 
bedroom which had been prepared for 
him, still speechless, as much cast down 
as Agnes was. What were they to do? 
He flung himself on his bed in a kind of 
despair. 

Next morning, though it was not his 
custom, Oswald was awake as early as if 
the train had been at six o’clock, as he 
thought. It was better not to let her 
know, nor to agitate her further. Having 
once got this idea into his head, he went 
further, and resolved upon the most disin- 
terested course of action possible. He 
would go all the same, though he could do 
nothing he wished to do—and carry out 
her will; she should be satisfied. To do 
this, with new-born delicacy, he left the 
inn early, so that she might suppose he 


Sunday!” he said, 
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had only carried out his original intention. 
What would Sister Mary Jane say to him? 
He would be the wolf and Agnes the lamb 
in her eyes. How could any one think 
otherwise? But what did it matter so 
long as Agnes had justice? He went up 
to town in the aggravating tedium of a 
slow Sunday train. It was true he had 
come down in a slow train the day before, 
but that was entirely different, there was 
no tedium in it. The streets were very 
still when he got to town, everybody being 
at church, as good Christians ought, and it 
was only after repeated knockings that he 
got admission at the big door of the 
“house.” The portress gave a little 
scream at sight of him. “Oh, sir, can you 
tell us anything of Miss Burchell? She 
never wrote to say she was going to stay, 
and we’ve been that anxious about her!” 
“Can I speak to the sister superior?” 
said Oswald, somewhat troubled in his 
mind as to the reception he would receive. 
“ The sister superior has been sent for 
to the mother house, sir,” said the por- 
tress. “She had to go yesterday. It is 
some meeting — nobody knew it till yester- 
day. Perhaps she will be back to-morrow, 
but we don’t know. Would Sister Cathe- 
rine do? If it was anything about Miss 


Burchell —— ” 
“It was the sister superior I wanted,” 


said Oswald, and after a pause he turned 
away. He would not say anything about 
Miss Burchell. After he had left the 
house, it occurred to him that even this 
humble portress would have been better 
than nothing, but then it was too late. He 
walked about the streets for a whole hour, 
questioning with himself what he ought to 
do. Hismother? She was very kind, but 
she was not without her prejudices; and 
would not she recollect afterwards that 
her first sight of her daughter-in-law had 
been at the railway inn at the junction, in 
a semi-conventual dress, and a most equiv- 
ocal position? If he could but have laid 
hands on Cara! But on what excuse 
could he run away with a second a 
lady? No—there was nothing for it 
now; he must go back to Agnes, and tell 
her of his non-success, which was not his 
fault, and next day he must carry out his 
own plan. ‘There was nothing else for it. 
He went to the chambers of a friend, not 
venturing to go home, and borrowed some 
clothes ; then went back again in the after- 
noon. There were few trains, and not 
many people who were travelling so far. 
He was the only individual who got out at 
the junction, where already he was a per- 
son of importance. 
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“The young lady said as there was an- 
other lady coming,” the porter said to 
him, who had told him last night about 
the train; and the man looked suspi- 
ciously about the carriage, in the netting 
and under the seat. 

“Do you think I’ve made away with 
her?” said Oswald; but he trembled as 
he walked down the road to the inn be- 
tween the two high hedgerows. Agnes 
was walking about, waiting, with wistful 
eyes. He saw at a glance that she had 
modified her dress by some strange art 
not to be divined by man. Her cloak 
was laid aside; her long black dress 
looked severely graceful in comparison 
with the snippings and trimmings of fash- 
ion, but not otherwise extraordinary. And 
she had a simple hat, borrowed from the 
landlady’s daughter, over the warm, golden- 
brown Perugino hair. She stood still, 
clasping her hands, when she saw he was 
alone. 
“ It is no fault of mine,” he said, going up 
to her in hurried apology and desperation. 
Agnes grew so pale that he lost all his 
courage. 

“She would not come, then?” the poor 
girl cried, with a half-sobbing sigh. 

“ No, no; not that; she was not there. 
It is our bad luck. She was gone to the 
mother house, whatever that may be. 
What could I do? I have done nothing 
but think since I left you. O Agnes, for- 
give me, my darling, for having brought 
you into this! My own plan is the only 
one; but I never thought of this — Sun- 
day — to-morrow, to-morrow everything 
can be arranged.” 

This was the text upon which he en- 
larged for the whole afternoon. There 
was not another train till the evening, 
and what could they do even if there had 
been trains? They had to eat the chicken 
which the curious landlady had prepared, 
together, and went out again in the after- 
noon, and sat under a tree and talked. 
They were miserable, or at least Agnes 
was miserable— and yet happy. Oh, if 
she had but known, if she had but gone 
on this morning, or back to Limpet Bay, 
where there were sisters and a shelter! 
But now! every moment compromised 
her more, and made it more impossible to 
do anything but acquiesce in what he pro- 
posed. And so the long, slow, weary, 
anxious, miserable, delicious Sunday wore 
to a close; it was all these things to- 
gether. They took the landlady into their 
confidence, and told her all that had 
happened, while Agnes sat crying. She 
thought even this woman would shrink 
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from her; but the woman, on the con- 
trary, was deeply interested, delighted, and 
flattered. There was the parsonage half 
a mile off, and the clergyman the kindest 
old gentleman. A wedding in the house! 
She could not contain herself with pride 
and pleasure. Crying! what was the 
young lady crying about? An ’usband 
that adored her instead of them nunner 
places as she never could abide to hear of. 
This unexpected support quite exhilarated 
Oswald, and it cowed Agnes, who had no 
power of self-assertion left. 

In this way it all came about according 
to Oswald’s rapid programme which he 
had sketched out as soon as he knew they 
were too late on Saturday night. He was 
so much in earnest, so eager to carry out 
his plans, that, much as it went against 
his mind to do so, he went to town again 
on Monday by the six o’clock train. As 
soon as the offices were opened he pre- 
sented himself at the proper place (wher- 
ever that may be; I have not the infor- 
mation) and got his licence. By this time 


he was so much himself again, his light 
heart had so regained its characteristic 
boyish ease, and the tragicality had gone 
so completely out of the situation, that it 
seemed to him the best of jokes —a de- 
lightful, practical pleasantry, a piece of 
charming mischief to startle all sober peo- 


ple. He went about in his hansom with 
involuntary smiles on his lips, the chief 
thing that alarmed him being the chance 
of meeting Edward or Cara or some one 
who would krow him. How startled they 
would be when they knew! Poor dear 
little Cara, would she feed it just a little? 
But for the rest it was the greatest joke. 
To come down upon them with his wife 
—his wife/ Oswald laughed in spite of 
himself, half with happiness, half with a 
sense of the fun. When he had got his 
licence safe in his pocket — which gave a 
kind of legality to the whole — he went to 
a famous milliner’s and hada large box- 
ful of things packed up. This was a 
business which delighted him. He chose 
a little white bonnet, a white dress par- 
tially made, which the lady’s maid could 
arrange in an hour, the smiling milliner 
assured him, a veil which would envelop 
the figure of Agnes from top to toe, a hat 
in which she could travel. How she was 
to be transported to London in that white 
silk dress it did not occur to him to ask; 
for he was still young and thoughtless, 
though on the eve of being married. He 
had never seen her surrounded by any 
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net. To throw the veil about her, to see 
her Perugino countenance under the large 
leaved hat with its drooping feathers, 
what a transformation it would be! And 
when, having done all his business, he 
travelled back to the junction with his big 
dressmaker’s box, all thoughts except 
those of delighted anticipation had gone 
out of Oswald’s mind. The junction had 
a friendly look to him, and he walked 
down the lane to the inn with the feeling 
of going home. 

What a fortunate thing that the poor old 
governor had died when he did! Poor 
old fellow! his son did not grudge him 
his existence as long as he remained in 
this world, or rather in the other world 
across the seas in India, where he inter- 
fered with nobody. But as he did mean 
to die, what a thing it was that he should 
have done it just then! Oswald made 
a hurried run to his bankers while he 
was in town, and supplied himself with 
money, that grand requisite of all extrav- 
agant and eccentric proceedings. He was 
as happy as a child walking down the 
lane, the porters, grinning and knowing 
all about it, carrying the big box after 
him; he had got his own portmanteau, 
too, with his best clothes in it, accordin 
to the orders which he had scinguaghed 
to the square; and all was ready for the 
wedding. Surely a stranger wedding 
never was. The little cluster of houses 
at the junction was as much excited as if 
the event had been a family one concern- 
ing each house. How did they know? 
Who can say? The landlady swore it 
was no doing of hers. Agnes would not 
wear the white silk which he had bought 
for her, but consented to put on a plain 
white muslin which the dressmaker next 
door had luckily just made for herself, 
and which she was free to dispose of at a 
profit, And so the soft June twilight 
dropped, and’the dews fell once more, 
and quite a little crowd hung about the 
inn, trying for a peep at “them.” Only 
three days since they came from London 
in separate carriages to meet “by acci- 
dent” on the sands. And now they were 
bridegroom and bride, and to-morrow was 
their wedding-day. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


CLEARING UP. 


Mr. BURCHELL was brought up-stairs 
with some solemnity. Though Mrs. Mer- 
edith’s mind was very full of all that had 


of the pretty finery which girls love—in| been passing, and with no small amount 
nothing but her black dress and poke bon- | of personal feeling, a father in such a case 
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could not be put off. - They were all agi- 
tated in different ways, the elder people 
painfully, the young ones happily. As 
for Edward, his energy and satisfaction 
knew no bounds. He even jarred upon 
the feelings of the others, though most 
innocently, his heart was so light. “ You 
are like Oswald,” his mother said to him, 
with a sigh of anxiety; “you are not like 
yourself.” “I feel like Oswald,” said 
Edward. He did not seem able to put 
his self-gratulation into fitter words. The 
sense of being second, of being the shad- 
ow to Oswald’s sunshine, went out of 
his mind; and, with it, all sense of grudg- 
ing and everything like envy, which, how- 
ever deeply repressed and disapproved, 
had been in his heart hitherto, an invol- 
untary weakness. All that was over now. 
That Cara loved him he scarcely ven- 
tured to believe; but she was free; she 
was not swept up like every other good 
thing by his elder brother. What an ease 
diffused itself through his heart! And 
with Cara, too, the sensation was that of 
ease; her bonds were broken. She might 
have stood faithful still as the screen (for 
indeed that poor lady was in the “ Vita 
Nuova,” and it was not kind of great 
Dante, great as he was !), but circumstan- 
ces had broken her bonds. Cara had not 
been intimate with Agnes Burchell that 
she should be much disturbed by finding 
out her identity with Oswald’s Agnes. 
And after the first shock she was confi- 
dent that nothing amiss could have hap- 
pened to her while Oswald was there. 
And her own preoccupations made the 
whole matter but secondary in her mind. 
Was it selfish of her? But she could not 
help it. She had cast off more than one 
burden; her young frame was tingling 
with the excitement of the two disclosures 
she had made, one of which had brought 
her father to her, the other — well, the 
other at least had set her free; it had set 
her right with others, if nothing more. It 
was Edward who went to the dining-room 
to conduct Mr. Burchell up-stairs, Sodting 
such a friendliness towards him as words 
could not express. Had not he been the 
occasion of it all? “My mother begs that 
you will come up-stairs,” he said, feeling 
an inclination to hug his visitor, though 
he was little captivating. Mr. Burchell 
had a feeling of disapproval of the house 
and all that were init. It was the house 
Roger had given an account of, where he 
had dined on Sunday, and where the lady 
lived who was so intimate with Mr. Beres- 
ford. The rector disapproved of all such 
intimacy. But he was anxious and rather 
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unhappy about his daughter, and it was 
his duty to take Cara back out of this 
doubtful, perhaps polluted house. So he 
followed his conductor up-stairs, looking 
about him with involuntary criticism. 
These kind of people had so many com- 
forts that did not fall to the lot of their 
superiors in every moral sense. Large 
comfortable houses, many servants, the 
Times every day (he found it on the table in 
the dining-room), and many other luxuries. 
He could not help making this remark to 
himself; he could not afford such pleas- 
ures ; and now his child, his daughter, not 
theirs who perhaps deserved it, had gone 
away. Matters were not mended when 
Mrs. Meredith, with all her usual sweet- 
ness, but with a thrill of agitation still about 
her, came up to him holding out her hand. 

“Cara tells me that you are anxious 
about your daughter, and that my son — 
knows her,” she said, faltering. It was 
so difficult to know what to say. 

“So she tells me,” said the rector. “ You 
will understand it is not from me; I know 
nothing of it. Agnes has said nothing ; 
and perhaps,” he added, looking round 
with a little natural defiance, “ her absence 
may turn out to be quite simple; there 
may be nothing in it. She is nota good 
correspondent. But we are anxious, her 
mother and I.” 

“I do not know where Oswald is. Oh! 
heaven knows, if my son has anything to 
do with it, I shall be grieved, grieved and 
ashamed to the heart! But no harm will 
happen to her in Oswald’s company,” said 
Mrs. Meredith, raising her head in her 
turn with tearful pride, “1 know my boy.” 

“It is what I would not say of any child 
of mine, or of myself, for that matter,” 
said the rector. ‘Who can tell what a 
moment may bring forth? But if there 
should be anything in it, and you have any 
clue to your son’s movements * 

“T have none. Thursday or Friday he 
said he would come back. Cara, if you 
can tell us anything a6 

Cara told at once what she knew; how 
he had heard that Agnes was going some- 
where, she did not remember where, and 
that he had made up his mind to go too, 
and explain himself. ‘ Limpet Bay; she 
is not there,” said Mr. Burchell. He took 
no interest in the rest of the story, which 
excited the others so much, that half of 
them spoke together. Edward, however, 
had the Jas as being the most energetic. 
“1 will goat once to Limpet Bay,” he said, 
“and find out if anything is known of 
them; that seems the best thing.” Mr. 
Burchell looked at him with a half-sus- 
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picion in his eyes. But this was how it 
was finally arranged. The rector himself 
seemed to have greater confidence in wan- 
dering about town. He was going now to 
his sister’s at Notting Hill, and then to the 
“house.” Then he would come back 
again to the square, to see if any news had 
come. “ My son Roger will be in London 
in an hour or two,” he added, with a kind 
of vague trust in that. But he neither 
sanctioned nor objected to Edward’s mis- 
sion. He had no notion himself what to 
do. He had no faith in his own child, and 
even thought worse of Mrs. Meredith — if 
there could be a worse or a better about 
such a person — for thinking well of hers. 
When he went away at last in his heavy 
distress they were all relieved. He was 
to come back in a few hours to see if any 
news had been received. As for Edward, 
he was like a man transformed. He ran 
up-stairs with airy energy, thrust what he 
wanted into a bag, tossed a heap of note- 
books on the floor (where his mother 
found them, and, picking them up care- 
fully, put them away behind his bureau 
where he could not find them), and came 
down again swiftly and lightly, ready for 
anything. Then it was arranged that Cara 
and her father should walk with him to 
the “house” to see if anything had been 
heard there. This new chapter of anxiet 


was a relief to all of them, strange as it 


may seem to say so. Even Mrs. Mere- 
dith was comforted, after all the personal 
excitement of the afternoon, to have this 
outlet to her emotion. She was not afraid 
that anything very dreadful could have 
happened to Oswald, nor, though Mr. 
Burchell thought her confidence wicked, to 
any one else, through her boy. She knew 
Oswald’s faults, she said to herself — who 
better? but Agnes would get no harm 
from him. On the other hand, the fact 
that they had disappeared together was in 
itself active harm. The boy was safe 
enough, but the girl—that was a more 
difficuit matter; and even a young man 
who decoyed away, or could be said to 
have decoyed away, not a poor milliner or 
housemaid, but a girl in his own rank — 
society would look but darkly, there could 
be no doubt, on such a man. It was evi- 
dent that in any point of view to find Os- 
wald was the chief thing to be thought of. 
In the mean time, however, they had been 
reckoning without their train. There was 
not one going to Limpet Bay till six 
o’clock, and a pause perforce had to be 
made. And people began to come in to 
call, in the midst of their agitation, the first 
. being actually shown up into the drawing- 
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room while they still stood talking together 
in their scarcely subsiding excitement. 
This was more than the others could 
bear. Mrs. Meredith indeed met her 
visitors with her usual smiles, with hands 
stretched out, with all the air of soft and 
kind interest in them which bound her 
friends so close to her; the air of agita- 
tion about her only increased the kind- 
ness of her looks; but the three others 
were not socourageous. They all forsook 
her, stealing away one by one. Mr. Beres- 
ford went to his library, where he had so 
many things to think of. Cara and Ed- 
ward, stealing away one after the other, 
met on the stairs. “Will you come into 
the square,” he said, “ till it is time for my 
train?” The square was a spot where they 
had played together when they were chil- 
dren. It had been avoided by both of 
them without any reason given; now they 
went out and took refuge in it, where the 
little ladies and gentlemen of the square 
were still playing. They wandered de- 
murely among the flowery shrubs and 
those kind trees which do not despise 
London, their hearts beating softly yet 
loud, their young lives in a tender har- 
mony. They seemed to be walking back 
into the chapter of their childhood, and 
to see themselves playing hide-and-seek 
among the bushes. “You used to look 
just like that,” Edward said, pointing’to a 
pretty child in a white sun-bonnet with 
her lap full of daisies, who looked up at 
them with serious blue eyes as they passed. 
Cara was not so very much older, and yet 
what a world of youthful experience lay 
between her and this child! Then nat- 
urally they began to talk of what had hap- 
pened to their knowledge, and of what 
might have happened which they did not 
know. 

“And you think he really loved her,” 
Edward said, his voice at this word taking 
a reverentiat tone. “He must indeed — 
or else—— But was he in earnest?— 
he was always so full of levity. And 
where can they have gone?” 

“He did not mean. to have gone for 
more than the day. It must have been 
some accident. He would not have done 
anything again to get her scolded. J 
scolded him for it before.” 

“You scolded him. I wish you would 
scold me, Cara,” said Edward, looking at 
her. “ You never talk to me as you used 
to talk to him. What bad feelings you 
used to rouse in my mind — you who are 
as good as an angel !— hatred and malice, 
and all uncharitableness. I went ver 
near to hating my brother. Poor Oswald, 
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I shall stand by him now through thick 
and thin.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Cara, thank- 
fully ignoring what went before. 

“ That is your doing too, like the other; 
Cara — there seem so many things that I 
want to say to you.” 

“Oh, we must not talk of anything to- 
day, but how to get this settled,” cried the 
girl, with a nervous shiver. ‘What a 
trouble for your mother, to see all these 
people to-day! I could not stay to help 
her—it seemed impossible; but she — 
she could not be unkind to any one,” said 
Cara, with generous fervor? though indeed 
Mrs. Meredith, unwittingly, had strewn a 
few thorns in Cara’s pathway too. 

“Yes,” said Edward; “I don’t think 
my mother is a humbug —at least, yes, 
she is, in the way of kindness. She can’t 
bear that any one should feel neglected — 
and yet she means it, too,” he added, 
doubtfully looking up at the window, at 
which some of her visitors showed, for the 
day was very warm. Her friends had 
flooded back upon her, notwithstanding her 
recent widowhood. It was not like going 
into society, theyall said. Society, indeed, 
went to her instead. To desert her in her 
troubles was not a friend’s part. The 
consequence of this doctrine was that her 
receptions were almost as crowded as ever, 
and that all who considered themselves 


her intimates were more punctual than 
ever they had been. 

“Ought we not to go?” said Cara at 
last, and they turned and came out through 


the dusty bushes once more. The square 
was not lovely in itself, but it looked like 
a garden of Eden to the two, when they 
had been walking in the cool of the day, 
like Adam and Eve, thinking of each other, 
talking, with little breaks and relapses into 
thoughts which were dangerous, but very 
sweet, of other things. Now they came 
out again, side by side. As they crossed 
the road, Roger Burchell joined them. He 
had been sent for, and had hurried up, 
poor fellow, to do his duty, and look for 
his lost sister. It was not a happy errand 
to begin with, nor was it exactly happiness 
for him to see Cara, though the thought of 
doing so had lent wings to his feet. He 
looked at her with a face full of suppressed 
agitation, longing and yet suspicious. 
‘This was not the Meredith he was afraid 
of —this was the one with whom he was 
rather in sympathy, the unfortunate one, 
like himself. But there was something in 
the looks of the two which hurt Roger and 
angered him, he could scarcely have told 
why. 
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He addressed Edward rather roughly. 
“ If you are going after them, tell me,” he 
said, with a hoarse tone in his voice, “ or 
I will do it. There is no time to lose.” 

“Tam waiting only for the train,” said 
Edward. It was a valid excuse enough, 
and yet poor Roger felt that he might have 
waited hours for the train without being 
amused meantime in this heavenly fashion. 
The gate of the garden was at some little 
distance from the house, close to the thor- 
oughfare which passed along the end of 
the square. They could see along this 
line of road as they turned to go back. 

“We must go for Mr. Beresford,” Ed- 
ward was saying. “ He was to go with us 
first to the ‘ house.’” 

Here he stopped short, open-mouthed, 
and the others stopped too, by that curi- 
ous instinct which makes one man share 
in the startled sensations of his com- 
panion, without knowing what they mean. 
They were both startled like Edward. 
A carriage had drawn up within a little 
distance, and two people were getting out 
of it. Cara’s eye, following Edward’s, 
reached this little group. She ran for- 
ward, with a low cry. The new-comers, 
seeing nobody, occupied with themselves, 
advanced steadily. They came up to the 
corner of the square. Just within that 
comparative stillness, they too started and 
stopped, he facing the others boldly, with 
smiles on his face, she drooping, blushing, 
trembling, with her hand on his arm. 

“Oswald! for heaven’s sake, who is 
this lady ?” cried Edward, stepping in ad- 
vance. The others waited with equal 
eagerness, though they knew very well 
who she was. 

“ Edward, my good fellow, you must 
make much of her,” said Oswald. He 
was really moved, and his gay voice fal- 
tered. “You and Cara—we want you 
and Cara to make up our happiness. This 
is my wife.” 

Though it was the public road, or, at 
least, the corner of the square, Cara 
rushed forward and threw herself upon 
Agnes, who, red as a rose, with downcast 
face and eyes that could not bear the light, 
stood on her trial, as it were. Edward 
put out one hand to her and another to his 
brother, without saying a word. He came 
unthinking between Roger and his sister. 

“You and Cara.” He and Cara; noth- 
ing to say to the brother, who stood be- 
hind, red and lowering, looking on, noticed 
by no one, like a stranger. The two pairs 
fell together as by nature ; Roger was the 
one who was left out. Is it not the ver 
essence of all youthful story, even of 
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childish games, that some one should be 
left out? The little girl in the sun-bonnet 
in the square garden could have produced 
half a dozen instances —that there is no 
fun without this; from puss-in-the-corner 
upwards, the situation is invariable. But 
the left-out one does not see the fun. 
Roger stood, and changed into all manner 
of colors. He was not wanted. He and 
Agnes — he and Cara; for himself nobody, 
no companion, no notice, no share in it 
all. To take it sentimentally and sadly, 
and turn away, in all the dignity of the 
neglected, is one way; to be angry and re- 
sent is another. Roger, who felt the hot 
blood tingling down to his very finger- 
points, chose the latter. He made a step 
forward, pushing Edward aside, even 
thrusting aside Cara, and seized his sister 
roughly by the arm. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” he 
said. “Agnes, what do you want here? 
where have you been? My father has 
come up to town in trouble about you; 
my mother is ill of it athome. Where 
have youbeen? These people have noth- 
ing todo with you. You've got to give 
me an explanation of it—and you too, 
sir!” cried Roger, with natural incon- 
sistency, turning fiercely upon Oswald. 
What! this fellow, who had appropriated 
Cara so calmly, was he to have Agnes 
too ? 


“O Roger, don’t quarrel—don’t quar- 


rel! IT went home this morning. Mamma 
knows,” cried Agnes, flushed and tearful, 
clasping her hands. 

“ And I am ready to give you every ex- 
planation,” said Oswald. “You have a 
right to it. We were married on Tuesday. 
It was no doing of hers. The fault is all 
mine. And your mother is_ satisfied. 
Come in with us, and you shall have every 
detail. And come, Roger, shake hands 
with me. There is no harm done after 
all.” 

“Harm done!” cried the young man, 
in his bitterness; “harm done! is it no 
harm that she has disgraced herself? I 
don’t know what greater harm is in the 
world.” 

“QO Roger, Roger!” 

“This has gone far enough,” said Os- 
wald ; “take care what you say. Agnes, 
my darling, take my arm, and come to my 
mother. He does not know what he is 
saying ; and, Ned, come along, you and 
Cara. There are a hundred things to tell 
you. I want you to hear everything to- 
day.” 

They passed him, while he stood fum- 
ing with bitter rage, not on account of 
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Agnes, though she was the excuse for it, * 
She took all the guilt to herself, however, 
looking at him pitifully, appealing to him 
as her husband led her to his mother’s 
door. 

“ Roger, O Roger dear, come with us!” 
ws cried. She had spoken to no one but 
him. 

But Roger paid no attention to Agnes, 
It was the other pair who had all his 
thoughts; he seemed to be supplanted 
over again, to have all the pangs of failure 
to bear over again. The idea of Oswald’s 
success with Cara had become familiar to 
him, and there was a little consolation in 
the fact that Edward, like himself, was 
unhappy. But at this new change, the 
poor young fellow ground his teeth. It 
was more than he could bear. Rage and 
anguish were in his eyes. Even Cara’s 
kind look at him, her little mute apology 
and deprecation of his wrath, increased 
it. Why should he go with them? What 
did it matter to him? His sister? Oh, 
there were plenty of people to look after 
his sister, and why should he follow them, 
who cared so little for him? But, after a 
while, he did follow them. There is some- 
thing in this kind of suffering which at- 
tracts the sufferer to the rack. He is in 
course of healing when he has the courage , 
to turn his back upon it, and go firmly 
away. 

The whole young party went into the 
dining-room, where the Zimes which Mr. 
Burchell had grudged to Mrs. Meredith, 
was still on the table. A dining-room is 
an oppressive place for such a purpose. 
It looks like bad interviews with fathers, 
when there are admonitions to be given, 
or those fearful moments when a young 
offender is detained after the others have 
left the cheerful table, to be told of his 
faults. Agnes went into the house of her 
husband’s mother, with her heart in her 
mouth, or, at least, in her throat, leaping 
wildly, ready to sink into the ground with 
shame and terror. How would Mrs. Mer- 
edith receive her? Her own mother had 
yielded only to the arguments which the 
poor girl despised the most, to the details 
of Oswald’s income, and the settlements, 
about which he had already written to his 
lawyer. This mollified her — not Agnes’s 
weeping explanations; and the bride's 
heart was still sore from the pang of this 
forgiveness, which Oswald, not caring in 
the least for Mrs. Burchell, had been quite 
satisfied with. He did not care very much 
for anything except herself, she had al- 
ready found out, and took all disapproval 
with the frankest levity of indifference, 
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which made it burn all the more into the 
heart of Agnes. Perhaps it was neces- 
sary for her to have a burden of one kind 
or another. And his mother; how would 
his mother look upon her? Would she 
set her down, as it was so natural for 
mothers to do, as the guilty party, the 
chief offender? Agnes had felt that her 
own mother had done this. She had ex- 
cused Oswald. “No man would ever 
think of such a thing, if he had not got 
encouragement.” Even Sister Mary Jane 
had said so, in a modified and more gen- 
erous way. Was it always the poor girl’s, 
the poor wife’s fault? Agnes shrank into 
acorner. She could not take any courage 
from Cara’s caressings, who came and 
hung about her, full of admiration and 
interest. 

“] was his confidante all the time,” said 
Cara; “but how was I to know that his 
Agnes was you?” ; 

Agnes did not get much comfort out of 
this ; she was not quite sure even that she 
liked him to have had a girl confidante. 
Though she was “happy” in the ordinary 
sense of the word, as applied to brides, 
happy in the love of her new husband, 
and in her own love for him, yet the trou- 
bles of the moment had seized hold upon 
her at their worst. She trembled for the 
opening of the door. She was almost at 
the limit of her powers of endurance. 
Her “ happiness ” had cost her dear. She 
had got it at the sacrifice of all her ten- 
der prejudices, all her little weaknesses 
of sentiment. She took Roger’s angry 
speech for true, and endorsed it. How- 
ever happily it might all turn out, though 
everything should be better than she 
thought, still she would have disgraced 
herself. Nobody could be so much 
shocked at the whole business as she her- 
self was. To every one who censured her 
she was ready to say amen. It may be 
supposed, therefore, that the feelings with 
which she awaited Oswald’s mother were 
agitating enough. If Mrs. Meredith re- 
ceived her unkindly, or coldly, —and how 
was it possible that a mother could re- 
ceive otherwise than coldly such an unex- 
pected bride? —it seemed to Agnes, in 
her discouragement and terror, that she 
must fall at her feet and die. 

“Go and tell my mother, Ned,” said 
Oswald, who was himself rather breath- 
less with suspense. “Go, you and Cara 
— take Cara with you. She will be kinder 
if you go together.” 

“Was she ever unkind?” said Cara, 
half indignant. 

“ Come all the same,” said Edward, tak- 
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ing her hand in the freedom of the mo- 
ment. “If I offer to make a sacrifice to 
her if she will forgive them,” he whispered, 
as they went up-stairs together —“ it will 
not be true — Cara, may | do it, not being 
true?” 

“ Does she want to be paid for her kind- 
ness?” said Cara, whispering back; but 
she smiled, notwithstanding, not knowing 
what he meant, yet knowing quite well 
what he meant. They went into the draw- 
ing-room thus, still for the moment hand 
in hand, which Mrs. Meredith perceiving, 
turned round from her guests with a little 
excitement. What had they come to tell 
her? She disengaged herself from the 
people whom she was talking to, and hur- 
ried towards them, breathless — “ Chil- 
dren, what is it?” the conjunction had 
already had its effect. 

“ Mother, Oswald and his wife are 
down-stairs ; come and speak to them — 
come and console her.” 

“His wife! Good heavens! has it gone 
so far? — and is that all? ” the mother said 
inconsistently in one breath. 

Edward went up close to her, and whis- 
pered in her ear — “ And I no longer think 
of going to India. If that pleases you, 
forgive them.” 

“Traitor!” said Mrs. Meredith; “that 
is not the reason;” and then, “ God bless 
you, my darling!” she said, with tears in 
her eyes. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
CONCLUSION. 


IT is not necessary to go into details, 
and tell how Mrs. Meredith forgave her 
son and received her new daughter. In any 
case, I don’t believe she would have been 
capable of “hurting Agnes’s feelings ” by 
a cold reception; but as it was, she was as 
tender to her as if she had been her own 
daughter, and Oswald was the stranger 
husband who had to be forgiven. A great 
deal of this was that superlative polite- 
ness which was part of her nature, and 
part of it was the result of Edward’s 
communication. The cloud which had 
spoilt everything was definitely lifted 
from her life, and to be good to the trem- 
bling, timid bride, which was the first kind 
action within her reach, was Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s way of thanksgiving for her happi- 
ness. It must be allowed it is not a bad 


way, as good as giving public thanks in 
church, or perhaps better, though that is 


good too. When Agnes began a faltering 
confession of wrong-doing, Mrs. Meredith 
kissed her and stopped her. 
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“ My dear, we will think nothing more 
of that,” she said; “we might have wished 
it otherwise; but no one is beyond the 
reach of accident, and this will end most 
happily, please God, for all of us.” 

The result of the interview was that 
Agnes fell in love with her mother-in-law 
— not a very usual thing, if one puts one’s 
faith in books, yet not unparalleled. They 
understood each other, or rather the elder 
woman understood the younger, and with 
her warm natural charity was able to com- 
prehend and excuse everything. She 
looked with a little wonder and amuse- 
ment at the awe with which Agnes still 
regarded her bridegroom. That there 
should be some one in the world who did 
not simply make allowance for Oswald, 
and love him in spite of his faults, but to 
whom his faults were as yet invisible, and 
himself worthy of deepest respect and 
admiration, was a thing which was very 
amusing to his mother. She could scarce- 
ly keep from smiling when she saw the 
serious looks of veneration which his wife 

ave him. “ Hush, hush,” she said, when 

dward, grown saucy, ventured to smile 
at his brother, and when she even herself 
felt tempted to say, “ How like Oswald !” 
Oswald was like everything that was fine 
and noble and generous to his bride. 

“And if he did not think of himself 
quite so much, how good my poor boy 
is!” the mother said, with tears in her 
eyes; and in future, perhaps, he would 
not think so much of himself. 

Anyhow, on the other side everybody 
was quite satisfied. Oswald, never un- 
generous, made settlements upon his wife 
after they were married which filled the 
Burchell family with admiration. And 
they got a pretty little house, and made a 
kind of religion of furnishing it; and for 
every pretty thing they got, Agnes, com- 
punctious, hurried down to the “ house,” 
and devised something for the orphans. 
Sister Mary Jane grew used to these visits, 
and, being a wise woman, restrained undue 
liberalities. She gave a great deal of 
good advice to the young wife. “If you 
take on another child for every bit of 
china,” she said, “there will soon be no 
room for the girls, and no money left in 
the purse.” 

“ Oh, how can I let money be spent for 
nothings, when I know how much need 
there is in the world!” cried Agnes. It 
was difficult to answer such arguments. 
As for Oswald, he never attempted to 
answer them. He gave her to under- 
stand that she was a mixture of a goose 
and an angel. 





“Both have wings, you know,” he said, 
going away light-hearted to his pleasures, 
and understanding about as much of the 
more serious feelings in her mind as her 
baby did when she had one, which for- 
tunately was in good time. He made the 
best of husbands, ever eager that she 
should spend more money on her dress- 
maker, entertain more, have all manner of 
pleasures. Louisa Burchell, who was the 
next sister, thought the little house in 
Mayfair was like heaven; and Mrs. Bur- 
chell kept a list of the important people 
to whose houses Agnes was asked, look- 
ing up her noble acquaintances in the 
peerage, and finding out the incomes of 
the rich ones, and the works of those who 
wrote or painted (though these last figured 
much less largely in her mind). And 
Agnes was happy. To have a husband 
you love, and in due time a pretty baby; 
and a delightful little house in Mayfair, 
and a pair of ponies, and more dresses 
and bonnets than you wish for — could 
there be a happier lot? Ifa young wom- 
an in such beatific circumstances got 
confused sometimes in her mind, and won- 
dered whether it might not be better to 
walk about at the head of a procession of 
schoolgirls in a black cloak and poke- 
bonnet, and to work in stuffy schoolrooms, 
and to have no more recreation than 
could be got among the girls in St. Ce- 
cilia, what could that be but momentary 
aberration or even a kind of temporary 
issanity? Is nota wife better than a sis- 
cr? Oswald had no kind of doubt on the 
subject when he saw his beautiful young 
wife at the head of his table, and reflected 
with inward complacency upon the aspect 
she bore when first he saw her, though at 
that time he had thought the poke-bonnet 
half-divine. But Agnes was not so sure, 
had not such unhesitating convictions as 
her husband, and wondered. This, per- 
haps, was the penalty she paid for her 
escapade. Oswald’s light-heartedness was 
alien to her serious mood. He took his 
existence so easily! and she knew that 
life was not so easy a matter, and would 
take an occasional panic as the fair land- 
scape glided past her, the beautiful days 
and years flying away from her as fields 
and trees do on a journey, when you seem 
yourself to be stationary, and it is the 
country about that flies and travels on 
either side. 

If she had known him longer, if she had 
known him better, would it have made any 
difference? In all probability not the 
slightest, and she did not ask herself that 
question; for after all, Oswald was Os- 
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wald, and the only man in the whole 
world —— - : 

As for the other personages mentioned 
in these pages, their affairs worked them- 
selves out as was to be expected, with no 
very extraordinary results. Roger Bur- 
chell recovered of his wound because he 
could not help it, not with any will of his ; 
and went out to India in due time, where 
he did very well and made steady progress, 
but neither then nor now became very 
remarkable. He married too inthe due 
course of events, when he could afford it 
—as most men do, except perhaps in the 
very heart and centre of society, a sect so 
small that it does not affect the world’s con- 
tinuance, nor need necessarily affect our 
peace of mind who look on. He forgot 
Cara and the chapter in his life which was 
dominated by her, far more completely 
than the romantic reader would believe 
possible, and was not at all‘sure after he 
had been some years married whether it 
was not he who had behaved badly to her; 
and, indeed, I think his wife had this im- 
pression, and, never having seen this ob- 
ject of his early affections, was rather 
pleased to believe Cara a little flirt with 
whom her Roger had been involuntarily 
“entangled,” but escaped in time. So 


stories are travestied and turned into 
myths with piquant change of circum- 


stance all over the world. 

Mr. Maxwell had a more unlikely fate. 
Bursting out of No. 6 in the square, in 
the trouble of his mind, after that unlucky 
interference which had come to less than 
nothing, but which must, he felt sure, cost 
him his friends, he went with murderous 
energy through all his round of patients, 
and took it out of them with unregulated 
zeal, making his hypochondriacs really ill 
by way of variety, twisting the joints and 
cramping the sinews of the unhappy peo- 
ple in his hands as cruelly as Prospero. 
This way of avenging himself upon man- 
kind, however, did not prevent him from 
suffering tortures in his own person. 
Should he apologize — should he appeal to 
Cara to intercede for him? Should he go 
humbly to the feet of the injured one, and 
ask to be kicked and forgiven? He 
adopted another expedient more wonder- 
ful than any of these. Next day was the 
day of his weekly visit to the Hill. Love- 
lier lights and visions than those that 
revealed themselves through the openings 
of the trees on that sweetest day of June 
could scarcely be. The sky was as soft 
as a child’s eyes —the air as its breath. 
The trees hung rich and close still in their 
early green, throwing their wealth of foli- 
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age all the more closely together to hide 
that the flowers were over, the may faded, 
the golden laburnum boughs all dropped 
to dust. Through the leafy arches came 
glimpses of the great plain all billowy with 
trees, shadowing far into the blue distance, 
and the great grey castle with its royal 
flag. Underneath on the hedgerows there 
was one flush of the wild rose lighting up 
the winding road as with a smile. To live 
on such a day was enough for pleasure. 
To move through it easily without fatigue, 
with trees waving over you, and the un- 
fathomable blue shining, and the sun throw- 
ing magical gleams over the landscape, 
hushed even the most restless soul to a 
semblance of goodness and _ happiness. 
Unless you happened to be toiling along a 
dusty road, in the blaze of the sunshine, 
in tight boots, or a dress too warm for the 
season, which circumstances I allow to 
be contrary both to happiness and good- 
ness, I cannot understand how you could 
refuse to be good and happy on such a 
day. 

But everything promoted these exem- 
plary sensations about the Hill. Fatigue 
was not there, nor dust, nor undue heat. 
Old Miss Charity in her sun-bonnet, and 
less old but still not young Miss Cherry in 
her cool and soft grey gown, were on the 
lawn, surrounded - a world of roses — 
roses everywhere, in standards, in dwarfs, 
on trellis-work, over arches, along the 
walls. The air was just touched by them 
to a delicate sweetness, to be elevated into 
beatitude when you approached your face 
toa particular flower. Mr. Maxwell ar- 
rived with his troubled soul, and the ladies 
made much of him. They compassion- 
ated him for his hot drive. They offered 
him tea; they gave him, on his refusal of 
the tea, claret cup with great bits of ice 
tinkling in it, and making a grateful noise. 
They gave him a comfortable chair on the 
lawn, where he had his doctor’s talk with 
old Miss Charity, and felt her pulse and 
admired its steady beat, not one more or 
less than it ought to be. “ Please God, if 
I live long enough, 1’ll pull you along toa 
hundred,” he said, with professional enthu- 
siasm. “ But I shall not live long enough,” 
he added in a despondent tone. 

“How old are you now?” said Miss 
Charity. “Fifty? phoo, nonsense! I 
am seventy-three. I want only seven-and- 
twenty of the hundred. You will be just 
over my present age when we’ve accom- 
plished it. And what a thing to have 
lived for!” The old lady was more ready 
for - joke than he was —he shook his 
head. 
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“You can’t think what foolish things I 
have been doing,” he said; “never man 
made a greater fool of himself.” 

“You have been asking some one to 
marry you, my poor man !” 

“ No, by Jove! I never thought of that,” 
he said, looking up quickly. Miss Cherry 
had walked discreetly out of hearing, as 
she always did while they had their med- 
ical talk. This was evidently a new idea 
to the doctor. “No,” he went on, “ try- 
ing to keep other people from marrying, 
that was all.” 

“ Still sillier; they will hate you forever 
and ever,” Miss Charity said, in her igno- 
rance, seated cool and smiling in her gar- 
den chair. 

Meanwhile Miss Cherry strayed to one 
of the openings and looked wistfully across 
the country. She wanted to hear about 
“the child.” A thousand questions were 
on her lips, but in her soft old-maidenly 
self-consciousness she did not wish to take 
the doctor aside in her turn, and there 
were questions which she did not like to 
ask in her aunt’s presence. It may be 
imagined then what her surprise was 
when, startled by a voice at her elbow, 
she turned round and found the doctor by 
her side. “The views are lovely to-day,” 
he said; but he was not thinking of the 
views, Miss Cherry could see. Had he 
something painful to tell her —had any- 
thing gone wrong? She began to ask a 
few Ekeies questions. “ Tell me about 
Cara,” she said. “Iam so hungering for 
news of the child.” Miss Cherry looked 
up pathetically in the doctor’s face, with 
wistful anxiety in her soft eyes —every- 
thing about her was soft, from her grey 
gown to her eyes. A mild, consolatory 
woman, not charming like Mrs. Meredith, 
not clever like other people he knew, but 
a refreshment, like green lawns and green 
leaves and quietness to the heart. The 
doctor turned round to see that nobocy 
was looking. The old lady, who had her 
suspicions of him, had gone in, and, like a 
naughty old lady as she was, had gone up- 
stairs to a bedroom window, where she 
stood behind the curtains, chuckling to 
herself, to watch the result. When Mr. 
Maxwell saw the coast was clear and no- 
body looking (as he thought), he turned 
round again to Miss Cherry, who stood 
anxiously waiting for the next word, and 
deliberately, without a word of preface, fired 
as it were point blank into her with a pistol 
at her heart —that is to say, he proposed. 
A greater shock never was administered 
by any human being to another. Right 
off on the spot, without wasting any 
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words, he offered her himself and his 
brougham and his practice and all that he 
had. The old lady at the window— 
naughty old lady !—could make out the 
very moment when it was done, and saw 
Cherry’s start and jump of amazement, 
“ Will she have him?” she asked herself, 
“T could not put up with a man in my 
house.” But it does not do to take a gentle 
old maiden like Miss Cherry so suddenly. 
In the very extremity of her surprise, she 
said no. How she trembled! “Oh no, 
I could not, I could not, thank you, Mr. 
Maxwell! I am tooold zow. Long ago 
I might have thought of such a thing; 
but I could not, I could not. It is not 
possible. You must excuse me zow.” 

“Oh, no one will force you, Miss 
Cherry, against your inclination,” said the 
doctor, angry and discomfited. And with- 
out waiting to say good-day to his patient, 
he went off and threw himself into his 
—- more uncomfortable than be- 
ore. 

Whether Miss Cherry ever regretted 
this I cannot tell— perhaps if she had 
not been so entirely taken by surprise — 
but “Oh no, oh no,” she said to herself 
“TI could not have done it. It would 
have been cheating Cara.” But what a 
shock it was on that June afternoon! As 
if the man had brought an electric battery 
with him, Miss Charity said, who was the 
only one of the three, however, to whom it 
was an amusement and no shock at all. 

Such was the end of this middle-aged 
wooing, which was all over in a quarter of 
an hour. The other of which we know, 
which had been going on so long, and 
which only artificial motives made into a 
wooing at all, had been broken off very 
abruptly by that interpellation of Dr. 
Maxwell’s and all that followed. It was 
not till after the commotion caused by 
Oswald’s return, and all the arrangements 
consequert upon his marriage, were over, 
that the two friends returned to this broken 
chapter again. The changes which had 
happened had not thrown them apart, 
however, and the naturalness with which, 
even in the suspense of this question be- 
tween themselves, their intercourse went 
on, showed plainly either that warmer 
relationships were unlikely or that they 
were the most natural things in the world; 
but which? Each of them had been 
slightly piqued by the absence of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the other, but even 
that pique produced no enthusiasm in 
themselves. They were exactly in the 
same state of feeling, their minds only too 
much alike. Buta return to the question 
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was inevitable one way or other, and Mr. 
Beresford took it in hand, not without a 
little tremor, one still summer evening at 
the usual hour, when they were sitting 
in their usual places, their windows open, 
but the lamps lighted, and the soft dusk 
outside relieving with its shadowy back- 
ground the soft illumination within. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “ the 
talk we had one evening before all these 
agitations began? It was not decided. 
You would not say yes, or no.” 

“Would I not say no? it was because 
it has too harsh a sound. Why should 
there be yeses or noes between you and 
me?” 

“ Ah, but it was needful, What do you 
say now? I can only repeat what I said 
then. You know all my heart. Speak 
to me, dear. Shall it be yes or no?” 

She had nothing to do with blushing 
at her age — yet she blushed and was 
ashamed of it; but looked at him frankly, 
openly, all the same, holding out her 
hands. “ Dear,” she said, “I will call you 
so too. No; why should we do this and 
disturb our life and trouble our children 
with new ideas. Listen, James Beresford. 
I would rather marry you than lose you; 
but there is no thought of losing you in 
any case.” 

“None, my dear, none—none, what- 
ever comes of it.” 

“Then why should we trouble each 
other with new ideas and disturb our lives ? 
We cannot be happier in our intercourse, 
you and 1; we have all we want in each 
other. Let the children marry ; it is natu- 
ral. What a blessing of God it is that we 
have these dear proxies, James! And 
my boy is not going away,” she said, the 
tears coming to her eyes. “And I love 
your girl as if she were my own —and we 
are the father and mother without any 
trouble. What could heart wish for 
more ?” 

And no more was said. The subject 
was closed at once and forever. Such is 
the perversity of human nature, that when 
James Beresford went home that evening 
he felt just a little cast down, disgusted, 
lonely, and slighted as it were by fate. 
He had not really wished for the change ; 
indeed, did not really wish for it now; but 
yet——— On the other side of the wall, 
Mrs. Meredith was much more comforta- 
ble —for why? she had been permitted 
the woman’s privilege of being the refuser, 
which banished all possibilities of pique, 
and made it impossible for her to feel 
herself slighted. But by-and-by they were 
both a great deal happier, and at their 
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ease, which they had not been for weeks 
before. 

And do I need to tell how the natural 
conelusion which their father and mother 
wisely and happily evaded arrived for Ed- 
ward and Cara? Not quite immediately, 
however, for the young man gathered his 
note-books together again, and, having 
given up India, entered upon his course of 
dinners, and betook himself (like most 
other people) to the bar. He was “called” 
before the marriage took place; and 
when the marriage did take place the 
young people remained along with the old 
people in the two houses which were one. 
It would be hard to make an absolute 
appropriation of what belongs to No. 6 
and what belongs to No. 8 in the square. 
The thing which is most like a fixture is 
Mrs. Meredith, who sits smiling in the 
same chair as the years go on, hearing 
what everybody has to say. She is not 
expected to go to any one; but every one 
comes to her; and her chair is the only 
absolutely undisputed piece of property in 
the two houses. The young people are 
very happy and go honeymooning as once 
their elders did; and sometimes Mr. Beres- 
ford will make a journey in the interests 
of science orart. But nothing has touched 
the double house, nor is likely to touch it, 
till death does those sworn companions 
part. 
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AN obscure Scottish novelist, whose 
luck or whose merit obtained him favor- 
able notice in certain journals south of the 
Tweed, recently, it is said, received the 
congratulations of an Irish friend to whom 
the thing was no mystery —the fact is, he 
remarked, everything Scotch fakes there 
just now. If this candid friend was not 
mistaken, there is a chance that “ The Life 
of a Scottish Probationer” may prove to 
be an attractive title in England, notwith- 
standing the circumstance that probably 
not one person in a hundred will have an 
notion of what it means. A little work 
with this title has just been published, 
which deserves its share of whatever 
popularity “everything Scotch” enjoys, 
and which might even have the effect of 
contributing to that popularity in the way 
in which Scott’s novels and Burns’s 
poems have enhanced the reputation of 
Kilmarnock bonnets and Glenlivet whis- 
key. It is seven years since Thomas 
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Davidson, the subject of the brief memoir 
which appears under this title, after pining 
through several dreary winters, the victim 
of a hopeless malady, “ fell on the thresh- 
hold of the summer,” and was carried to 
his grave in Teviotdale, leaving behind 
him a few poems and a quantity of letters, 
which to his friends and fellow-students 
were precious memorials of genius, and 
which now tell to the world the tale of a 
poet anda humorist numbering his days 
and applying his heart unto wisdom. 
What came from his pen after his illness 
assumed a fatal aspect occupies about a 
half of the space to which his biographer 
has limited himself, and is the text to 
which the rest of the book is introduction 
and commentary. Even when illness and 
death therefore are not in the writer’s 
thoughts they are in the reader’s; where 
they are not the central figures of the pic- 
ture they are shadows in the background, 
more conspicuous for being there. “The 
Life of a Scottish Probationer” ought thus 
to be a book for readers whose tastes are 
what Davidson called ‘“necropolitan.” 
The charm of the volume lies in the fact, 
that, in spite of fate, it is bright and festal 
with a poet’s joy inall that is sweet and 
fair in nature, and with a humorist’s 
delight in all that is queer and not too 
deformed in man. It contains verses 
which bear the undoubted stamp of poetic 
genius, and it largely consists of letters 
which only a consummate humorist could 
have written. But tothe thoughtful reader 
its interest in this point of view is immeas- 
urably inferior to that which it possesses 
in respect of being a monument of as 
knightly an encounter “with that old 
Ishmael whose hand is against us all,” 
as any that has been recorded. 

Perhaps the most famous probationer on 
record was one whose connection with the 
order would have made it at least as famous 
as himself, if his first public appearance in 
that character had not also been his last. 
Readers of “ Guy Mannering ” will remem- 
ber the passage recording the event : — 
“In process of time, Abel Sampson, pro- 
bationer of divinity, was admitted to the 
privileges of a preacher. But alas! partly 
from his own bashfulness, partly owing to 
a strong and obvious disposition to risi- 
bility which pervaded the congregation, 
upon his first attempt he became totally 
incapable of proceeding in his intended 
discourse; gasped, grinned, hideously 
rolled his eyes till the congregation 
thought them flying out of his head, shut 
the Bible, tumbled down the pulpit stairs, 
trampling upon the old women who gen- 





erally take their station there, and was 
ever after designated a ‘ stickit minister.’ ” 
To Meg Merrilies and all his acquaint- 
ance it was in the latter character that 
the dominie was known. His connection 
with the order of probationer was too 
slight to be of any advantage to it in the 
way of making it as illustrious as himself. 
Yet any one who is curious as to the 
meaning of the term may learn something 
from the passage in the dominie’s history 
in which his first appearance as a preacher 
is recorded. He will gather from it that 
after Abel had completed at the university 
his studies in arts and in divinity, and was 
duly licensed to preach the gospel, he 
was, technically speaking, a probationer. 
If his nervousness had been less over- 
powering, or if the risibility of his audi- 
ence had been better restrained so as to 
allow of his proceeding with his first dis- 
course, his occupation for the next few 
years might have been to go about the 
country exercising his gifts as a preacher, 
when invited to do so, in vacant charges, 
or by ministers wanting his help for a 
Sunday or two, and in that case his proper 
style and title would have been Mr. Pro- 
bationer Sampson. Had his probation 
not been cut short as it was, his lanthorn 
jaws and gaunt figure would have become 
familiar to grinning schoolboys in numer- 
ous parishes, perhaps in several counties. 
Having to provide himself with a horse 
as the first equipment for his work, “he 
would have been seen riding from church 
to church, with his sermons and changes 
of raiment packed in his saddle-bags,” his 
reward for his apostolic labors and travels 
being “bed and board” for a week at the 
place at which his saddle-bags were opened 
for the delivery of a specimen of his slen- 
der stock of sermons. Since the domi- 
nie’s day the world has changed for the 
preacher of the gospel as well as for 
other mortals. But in some respects the 
probationer of to-day is as nearly as pos- 
sible what he was then. His life is:still one 
which has its own share of romance, from 
which indeed rather an uncommon share 
of romance is excluded only by the fiction 
that those who preach the gospel care 
little whether or not they can manage to 
live by the gospel. His Lehrjahre is fol 
lowed by a Wanderjahre which cannot 
last forever, and in the course of which 
he gains or loses a fortune as often as he 
appears in his proper character, that is to 
say, as often as he has to exhibit his gifts 
in a vacant charge. If his discourse 
pleases by its piety or its bombast, by its 
logical force or by the force with which 
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its logical weakness is delivered, it is 
manse and stipend to him; if it makes no 
impression, or a bad one, he has lost a 
living by preaching it. The event too, 
whatever it may be, is known to the pub- 
lic and to all his friends and acquaintance, 
including perhaps (as in Davidson’s case) 
an aged father and mother, whose supreme 
desire is to see their son settled in life, 
and possibly “a nearer and dearer one 
yet than all other,” who has a still deeper 
interest in the question of his settlement 
in life than his father or his mother. It 
is not every probationer whose Wander- 
jahre is concluded within one twelve- 
month, and when it extends to three or 
four years, the hopes which cheered and 
brightened its commencement are apt to 
be chequered with dismal apprehensions 
as to its end. Apart therefore from the 
circumstance that the probationer sees 
cities and men and congregations in the 
course of his travels, his life is not des- 
titute of variety and adventure, nor with- 
out opportunities for the cultivation of gifts 
like those with which Thomas Davidson 
was destined to preach to a larger and 
more appreciative audience than ever lis- 
tened to his sermons. 

It is only, it must be remarked, in one 
of the Scottish Churches that this de- 
scription of the probationer is now strictly 
applicable. But to that Church Davidson 
belonged. In the established and Free 
Churches licentiates are as a rule em- 
ployed at mission stations, and as assist- 
ants to ministers, much as deacons are in 
the Church of England, and earn in that 
way a modest stipend, on which they are 
able to nourish the hope of being promot- 
ed some day or other to a parochial or, at 
any rate, a ministerial charge. In these 
Churches the probationer accordingly is 
hardly known by that name. It is only 
in the United Presbyterian body, whose 
Committee of Supply distributes preach- 
ers over the country according to a regular 
plan, that the legitimate representative of 
the old probationer is now to be found. 
Davidson was on the “list” of probation- 
ers in that Church for five years, and for 
the first half of that period, until fairly dis- 
abled by illness, travelled wherever he was 
sent by the Committee of Supply. He had 
gifts as a preacher, but they were not pop- 
ular gifts. In truth, they were unpopular 
gifts — modesty amounting almost to Abel 
Sampson’s nervousness, disdain of clap- 
trap, sense, sincerity, culture, being among 
the number. As a preacher, therefore, his 
probation was not encouraging, and pos- 
sibly never would have been brilliant. In 
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spite of his talents, or rather in virtue of 
them, he seemed as likely as any of his 
contemporaries — far more likely than the 
dullest dullard of them all—to lapse 
finally along with Abel Sampson and many 
other good and some able men into the 
condition of “a stickit minister.” His 
biographer, with a natural desire to screen 
the Church to which Davidson belonged 
from the imputation of indifference to 
genius, labors to make it appear that the 
poet and humorist was not unsuccessful as 
a probationer. Davidson himself took an- 
other and, it would seem, a juster view. 
He knew the worth as well as the worth- 
lessness of popularity. He was strenuous 
in advising his probationer friends to cul- 
tivate it with all their might, especially in 
the way of an energetic delivery. He was 
resolved, “if the Great Healer should bid 
him preach again,” to follow the advice 
which he gave his friends. But this res- 
olution, announced by him in a letter writ- 
ten a few weeks before his death, was 
very much of a recollection, and very lit- 
tle of an anticipation, and pointed to the 
fact that the most gifted probationer of 
his time had been weighed in the balance 
of popular judgment and found wanting — 
a hint perhaps to Church reformers that 
even when the sheep are free to choose 
their shepherd, mistakes may possibly 
occur. 

It was, as has been said, after his name 
was placed on the list of probationers of 
the United Presbyterian Church, and in- 
deed after the time when it might as well 
have been transferred to the catalogue of 
preachers whose probation was ended, 
that he wrote those poems and letters, the 
publication of which, as his biographer 
has well judged, is the best possible mon- 
ument to his memory. Davidson might, 
therefore, be left to speak for himself in 
some of these later writings of his, and to 
furnish a new instance of the truth or 
falsehood of the Irish dictum — that every- 
thing Scotch ¢akes in England. But it will 
perhaps not be without interest for the 
reader of these pages if we first avail our- 
selves of the help of his biographer to 
take a glance at the earlier part of his 
career, and to note some of the influences 
which regulated the growth and fashion 
of his genius and his character. 

He was born ina shepherd’s hut, near 
Jedburgh, in July, 1838, and, with the excep- 
tion of the period of his university career 
and of his wanderings as a probationer, 
his life was spent in different places in the 
neighborhood of that famous border town. 
All the influences of flood and fell, of song 
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and story, which have rendered the bor- 
der counties of Scotland so prolfic of 
singers, and to which the genius of Scott 
owed so much of its inspiration, were influ- 
ences in which Davidson’s mind was 
steeped from his infancy, and from which 
he was never less insulated than when he 
was furthest away from the Cheviots and 
the Teviot. Influences no less favorable 
to his character and the growth of his 
mind were those to which he was subject- 
‘ ed inhis father’s house. His parents were 
born and married south of the border, but 
they were Scotch by devout attachment to 
the Secession Church, and, as his biogra- 
pher hints, by the cultivation of all the 
virtues upon a little oatmeal, in which the 
Scotch peasantry have always been con- 
sidered adepts. When he was four years 
old he was put in training for the vocation 
of poet by being taken by his father on his 
rounds among the hills. At six years old 
he had devoured every scrap of child’s lit- 
erature he could lay his hands on, and “ his 
mind was filled with a mass of border tra- 
ditions and ballads.” From his twelfth to 
his twenty-third year the home of the fam- 
ily was on a farm in the parish of Ancrum. 
Here Ruberslaw and Minto Crags, Tweed- 
side and the Eildon Hills were scenes on 
which the eye of the youthful poet feasted 
on his long journeys to and from school. 
Among such scenes it was inevitable he 
shouid become a student of Sir Walter. 
He sat far into the night reading his 
novels and his minstrelsy, and alarmed 
his anxious mother lest “reading Walter 
Scott should turn his head.” By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Nicol, minister of the church 
of which the shepherd and his wife were 
members, who detected the boy’s ability, 
he was enrolled as a pupil of the Jed- 
burgh Academy, and after spending a few 
years in that institution, removed to Edin- 

urgh to begin his studies for the min- 
istry. His biographer gives us some 
glimpses of Scotch university life, for 
which English readers will be thankful to 
him. But it is enough here to say that 
Davidson’s introduction to it served to 
mark distinctly his vocation as a poet and 
his bentasahumorist. Like aborn singer 
as he was, he sat in his city lodgings 
dreaming for hours of his native border- 
land, and with a humor which already 
showed that a veritable, if lesser, Elia 
had been born on Scottish ground, he 
described to old friends his new experi- 
ence. Though he had not yet made the 
acquaintance of the daintiest of English 
humorists, it was in Elia’s manner that he 
related in one of his letters “how he and 
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a companion had been driven to the caf¢ 
in search of their dinner because a fellow- 
lodger in charge of the commissariat had 
ordered salt herring and potatoes for the 
midday meal;” moved thereto by the fact 
that in his habit of chanting in an ejacula- 
tory manner certain random lines, gener- 
ally the introductory ones of any song that 
suggested itself, the particular line which 
Davidson was most frequently crooning 
over at that time was, — 


I hae laid a herrin’ in saut, 


Poetry, as well as hunger, was sauce for 
the dinner on this occasion, and specially 
for the apple-tart. 


Tart! it was no simple tart we were eating! 
It was an aggregate of all savory substances, 
of all delicate essences, of all delicious dain- 
ties. There was flour in it, fine flour at the 
sowing whereof ploughboys had whistled, 
over the green expanse whereof birds had lilted 
and warbled, and at the reaping whereof the 
reapers had sung the songs of harvest... . 
As a background to this, imagine two fellows 
sitting grim, assiduous, anatomical, bone-dis- 
covering, over potatoes and salt herrings. 


As might almost have been anticipated 
from the decided bent of his mind towards 
literature, that starved and neglected de- 
partment of university business, David- 
son’s career as a student imperfectly 
answered the expectations of some of his 
friends, but it gave ample promise of a 
brilliant future in the respect and admira- 
tion which it drew to itself from his fel- 
low-students. In the English literature 
class in which he had the opportunity of 
displaying his poetic gifts, he obtained 
only the second place. But the poem of 
“ Ariadne at Naxos,” by which he gained 
that place, was zealously passed from 
hand to hand among his fellow-students, 
was submitted by one of them to the crit- 
ical judgment of Thackeray, and to the 
great delight of many friends and the utter 
astonishment of the author, appeared, with 
an illustration, in the CornAzll in 1860. 
In the music of the verse and the delicate 
tenderness of the sentiment, the poem 
shows clearly that Davidson had not in 
vain combined some study of the melodi- 
ous minstrelsy of Greece with an erudite 
acquaintance with border ballads. First 
prize poems, as a rule, after one day’s 
fame, are consigned to eternal oblivion 
outside the university calendar. It would 
be curious to consider in how many in- 
stances second prize and third prize poems 
have a different fate, or deserve it. In 
this case it would have been interesting to 
have had Thackeray’s judgment, or Mat. 
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thew Arnold’s, as to the comparative mer- 
its of “ Ariadne ” and the poem, now, it is 
to be feared, no more, to which it was 
declared by academic authority inferior. 

Strangely enough, the record of David- 
son’s divinity course, which extended over 
five years, and which is to be traced in his 
journals and letters, begins with the first 
mention of his illness. On his way to 
Edinburgh he caught cold, in consequence 
of travelling by rail in wet clothes. It 
was many weeks before he recovered, and 
he was always afterwards very susceptible 
of cold. It is not beneath the dignity of 
journalism to note the circumstance. It 
may be that many cases of illness might 
be traced to the sufferer having sat in a 
railway carriage in damp clothes; but it is 
not every illness thus induced which is as 
memorable as Davidson’s has been made 
to those who read his poems and letters, 
and who “assist” at a death scene from 
which fear has been driven away by piety 
indeed, but also by subdued laughter. 

During his divinity course, “not wish- 
ing to eat the bread of idleness,” and 
eager to relieve his parents from the bur- 
den of supporting him, he labored as a 
teacher in one or two places, particularly 
at Forres, where he stayed a couple of 
years, and where he is still remembered 
as a “tall, erect, slender young man, with 
hair and complexion exceedingly fair, with 
a lofty forehead, and with an eye in which 
rest and reflection and deep meaning were 
to be noted.” 

He loved teaching no better than other 
poets, or than many who are only poets 
in detesting drudgery; but “indepen- 
dence ” was very much to his taste, even 
though he had to teach for it. “ After all 
I like Forres very well; the consciousness 
of independence gives life a smack which 
for me it never had before; for there isa 
real pleasure in being able to say as you 
put your butter on your bread, ‘I have 
bought this bread and | have bought this 
butter; ergo, I have a right to them 
both.’ ” 

While he was at Forres the monotony 
of a life of uncongenial toil was broken 
for him by presbytery examinations, of 
which he affected fits of inexpressible 
horror, and by the composition of verses, 
of which at least one specimen — “ The 
Auld Ash-Tree ” — is likely to live. As Mr. 
Scott Riddell, a good judge in such mat- 
ters, has said, it breathes the true spirit of 
simple Scottish song. 


There grows an ash by my bour door, 
And a’ its boughs are buskit braw 
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In fairest weeds o’ simmer green, 
And birds sit singing on them a’. 

But cease your sangs, ye blithesome birds, 
An’ o’ your liltin’ let me be ; 

Ye bring deid simmers frae their graves 
To weary me, to weary me! 


That great crisis which happens at least 
once in the lives of most men, and which 
is inevitable in the life of a poet, occurred 
in Davidson’s experience after he had 
taken up his residence in Edinburgh in 
ey and is thus recorded by his biogra- 
pher : — 


In the sister of one of his fellow-students he 
found a companion of kindred tastes, who 
cared for the books in which he delighted and 
shared his enthusiasm for poetry and for music. 
All through his wanderings as a probationer, 
and during the long years of trouble, he wrote 
the weekly letter, and the letter which he re- 
ceived in reply was one of the joys that light- 
ened his darkness. In this attachment he 
found a new motive for intellectual activity. 


If only on account of this attachment, 
one of the purest and tenderest of which 
there is any record in the lives of those 
who learned in suffering what they taught 
in song, Davidson’s experience at the con- 
clusion of his divinity course was calcu- 
lated to turn a wholesome heart to gall. 
The sermon which he preached before the 
presbytery on presenting himself to be 
taken on trial for license was rejected. 
It is seldom that in any presbytery any 
student (be his gifts as poetical or prosaic 
as they may) meets with anything but com- 
pliments and congratulations on such an 
occasion. As a rule, some member of 
court, after hearing a few sentences of the 
sermon, is prepared to affirm that the 
young preacher will prove a burning anda 
shining light, and in this judgment it is the 
custom for all present to express their 
hearty concurrence. It is difficult to see 
why this custom, good or bad as it may 
be, should have been set aside in David- 
son’s ¢ase. Since the presbytery of 
Edinburgh is obliged to hear its share of 
the first discourses of all those preachers, 
not born orators, under whom Christian 
congregations have afterwards to groan or 
sleep, and must thus, in the course of many 
years, have allowed many sermons of little 
merit to pass muster, it might have been 
expected that a discourse rejected by the 
presbytery would be found to be marked 
by some remarkable features either of lit- 
erary or doctrinal depravity. Davidson’s 
biographer, himself a°preacher of merit, 
assures us that the reader of the poet’s 
sermon looks in vain for anything to justify 
its rejection. The thing is a mystery like 
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other proceedings of Church courts in an- 
cient and modern times; for example, the 
application of Jeddart justice to cases of 
heresy, by which a person suspected of 
that crime is suspended from office before 
he is regularly accused or brought to trial 
— hanged, and then tried. 

Happily, however, it would seem that, 
as far as Davidson was concerned, there 
is little to regret in his rejection by his 
presbytery. He had the art, which few 
poets have had, unless, like himself, they 
have been humorists as well as poets, of 
turning evil to good on the score of en- 
joyment as well as of intellectual and 
moral profit. He felt keenly the indignity 
to which he had been subjected; but he 
felt still more keenly the absurdity of the 
situation. As usual, adversity became his 
friend, and grinned pleasantly at his jokes. 
— a doggerel verse, beginning 
wit 


Woe’s me that I rejected am, 


which he was accustomed to sing to the 
tune “ Coleshilll,” the most doleful meas- 
ure in use in the Scotch churches. One 
young member of presbytery, who had 
een Davidson’s fellow-student, distin- 
guished himself by the warmth with which 
he took part in the proceedings of the 
court. Davidson had his revenge upon 
him when he wrote to a friend: “1 have 
broken bread with this man; I have 
cracked jokes with him; though to tell 
you the truth, I had generally to act as 
both legs of tlfe nut-cracker myself.” 

What remains to be noticed of the pro- 
bationer’s story must be told in a few 
words. A year after his rejection he was 
accepted by the presbytery, and began his 
travels in search of a living, —a humble, 
rural charge, “free from colliers,” being 
that which would have contented his am- 
bition and gratified his tastes. What the 
United Presbyteriaz probationer has to 
fear, besides the chance of never, obtain- 
ing a living, is that he may be sent to 
Orkney in winter to look for one. It was 
Davidson’s fate to be ordered on that dis- 
malerrand. He spent some weeks on the 
island of Shapinshay, suffocated with 
smoke as long as he kept within doors, 
and unable, except for an hour now and 
again, to face the tempests raging over 
sea and land. Few probationers would 
have found Shapinshay, under such cir- 
cumstances, an entertaining residence ; 
but Davidson, to whom nothing human 
was alien, and much that was human was 
droll, found amusement for himself even 
in Shapinshay. 
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. » - Really one never knows what the next 
five minutes will develop. I was just going to 
go straight into some very interesting subject 
or another, when the dishevelled old Eliza 
before mentioned made her appearance with 
the Juvenile Missionary Magazine, and a threat- 
ening of supper (both of which I knew quite 
well were a mere apology for a aver —the 
cunning old Eliza) and put the whole affair 
out of my head. 

Eliza is a very peculiar little old body. I 
can scarcely describe her. I have called her 
dishevelled, and yet there is a certain show of 
orderliness about her too. She always re- 
minds me of some of the touzie little girls at 
country schools, bright-eyed and sprightly, 
with a lock of black hair hanging on their 
brows and threatening to make them squint all 
their days. Eliza is like one of these lassies 
turned all of a sudden forty-five years old. 
That looks absurd in the extreme certainly ; 
but that does not in the least spoil the descrip- 
tion, for Eliza zs absurd. She has a good 
deal of shrewdness too mixed up with much 
nonsense ; for mentally as well as bodily she is 
dishevelled. She has continually recurring 
“lucid intervals,” so continually recurring as 
to get mixed up with the other intervals be- 
yond all possibility of disentanglement. 


On one of his journeys he was travel- 
ling in a third-class carriage, and had for 
a companion an old woman, who had much 
to tell him respecting her family, and par- 
ticularly a son, who was a soldier, “ far 
away on the banks of the Yang-tsi-Kiang.” 
To this incident the students of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh are indebted for a 
song of Davidson’s, “which they have 
often sung with great effect on occasions 
like that of the election of lord rector,” 
and which still, we believe, maintains 
among them its original popularity. It 
thus begins : — 


My name is Polly Hill, and I’ve got a lover 
Bill, 
But he’s caused me many a pang ; 
For his regiment got the rout, and he’s gone 
to the right about, 
To the Yang-tsi-Kiang. 


Oh! the war had broken out, though I don’t 
know what about, 
But they that make the wars go hang ! 
For he’s gone with thousands ten to fight the 
China-men 
On the Yang-tsi-Kiang. 


One evening, at a friend’s house, in 
June, 1865, after a severe fit of coughing, 
he remarked: “Rather a_necropolitan 
tone tnat.” “ No, no,” his friend replied. 
“ Ay, man,” he persisted, “there’s the 
ring o’ the kirkyard about it; it pits ane 
in mind o’ the clap o’ the shool (shovel).” 
His wanderings as a probationer, particu- 
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larly those which made him acquainted 
with the dishevelled Eliza of Shapinshay, 
had overtasked his strength. From this 
time the progress of his malady seems to 
have been as steady as was his determina- 
tion to make no account of it. In spite 
of occasional blood-spitting and other in- 
dications of its gravity, he went on preach- 
ing till the end of 1866, when his career 
as a probationer closed on a Sunday, of 
which there is this characteristic record in 
his diary: — 

Of all places in the world, Clackmannan, 
Saturday, 15th December. — Came to Stirling 
to-day with Gibson, and after waiting some 
time there, continued to this place. They 
seem to be thoroughly in the hands of revi- 
valists here: I am lodged in the same room 
with an Evangelist. I hope I love the Evan- 
gel: but I don’t know about ¢hese Evangelists. 
This one is afeeble brother. He inquires “ if 
there is any str in Glasgow?” and seems to 
carry on a kind of warfare against an invisible 
tricksy, practical joker, whom he terms “the 
Old Boy.” Oh, for Monday! Have read 
nothing this week. 


His father had now leased a small hold- 
ing near Jedburgh, consisting of an 
orchard and some fields, and to this hum- 
ble, but to him delightful, home, David- 
son returned, in the hope that a few 
weeks of rest would recruit his strength. 
Bnt even from an early stage of his illness 
the chance of recovery was_ possibly 
small; and whatever the chance was, it 
seems pretty clear that the most was not 
made of it. Davidson, like many whose 
lives were valuable to mankind, appears 
to have been ignorant enough of the laws 
of health to be unconscious of his igno- 
rance, and to be incapable of learning the 
lesson which duller minds have sometimes 
been taught by empty pill-boxes, and by 
waste-paper in the shape of prescriptions. 
He submitted willingly, or, if not willingly, 
he submitted somehow, to treatment which 
relieved him of bile by making a skeleton 
of him in a week. 


I had been going on from one cold to another 
— carrying, of course, a little of the old for- 
ward with me to the new—and at length I could 
not help seeing that if I wished to advance in 
any direction other than cemeterywards, the 
sooner “I went bald-headed” for plain shed- 
vation the better. And I shelved myself 
accordingly. I shelved myself shortly be- 
fore Christmas; I am on the shelf still, and 
whether or no fate is going to put sides, ends, 
and a lid upon it does not yet appear very 
clearly. . . . The family doctor fell upon me, 
armed with a box of most remorseless pills, 
and in little more than a week reduced me to 
a condition which was not merely /eaz, but 
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utterly fleshless. To give him his due, how- 
ever, I must be honest enough to own that 
what he left of me was quite cured ; in fact, it 
could scarcely be otherwise, seeing my com- 
plaint was neither a skin disease nor a bone 
one ! 


Almost to the very end the inevitable 
stages of his progress towards the grave 
were regarded by him as so many acci- 
dents, fresh colds, to be encountered by 
new remedies and (for such often are the 
regular practitioner’s regular remedies) 
new diseases and new miseries. As far 
as it is possible to judge from his journals 
and letters, it would seem that, only when 
it was too late, he took any decided steps 
for the recovery of his health, and that 
some of those which he then took were 
well calculated to make recovery impossi- 
ble. If, when he was first struck with the 
necropolitan tone of his cough, he had 
given some time to the study of health, 
with the view of becoming his own physi- 
cian, he might possibly have lived to 
preach many sermons, too good to be 
popular, and to write many poems, too 
good to perish. As it was, we read how, 
after spitting blood one Monday in No- 
vember, he spent the —— Monday in 
walking a few miles with a friend; and 
we anticipate with a deplorable certainty 
what to-morrow will bring forth in this 
kind: — 

“Tuesday. Spent the forenoon in 
reading Carlyle, and in spitting and cough- 
ing, attributable to yesterday’s buffeting 
with wind and defiance of snow.” 

Such is the story (admirably told by his 
biographer) of the probationer’s fortunes, 
and of the course of his not very eventful 
life, till the time when its only events were 
those which marked the advance of death. 

We have reached at this point the last 
chapter of the “ Life.” But here, as has 
been said, the end is a beginning. The 
book, in point of peculiar and characteristic 
interest, consists of one concluding chap- 
ter, which lends to what precedes it some 
value as a preface. Of this chapter, how- 
ever, it is impossible to render any just 
account except by the method of trans- 
scribing a great part of its contents, and 
thus at our hands the book must have 
scant justice done to it exactly where its 
claims to notice and to approbation are 
least questionable. A very few extracts 
from the poems and letters written by the 
probationer in tl course of his last ill- 
ness would serv to show that he had at 
times, in a fasb’ n of his own, “a heart 
for any fate;” ut our space forbidding 
us to quote th whole collection, we can- 
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not hope to show in how notable a man- 
ner it was his habitual and customary way 
to smile cheerfully in the face of destiny 
when that face wore its worst frown. It 
is as if we were required to illustrate the 
genius of Beethoven, and were permitted 
to do so only by whistling snatches of his 
sonatas. Since nothing better however 
is possible, if we cannot give Davidson’s 
sonatas, or any considerable specimen of 
their quality, as they came from his hands, 
we must be content to indicate, as we best 
can, a strain which runs through them all. 

It is the old familiar strain of which 
love and death are alternate notes. With 
other imaginative writers, familiar only in 
fancy with the gloomier side of human 
experience, it is a strain of forced and 
rather tuneless melancholy. With David- 
son, acquainted with the undertaker’s 
shadow as with his own, it is one of easy, 
artless, melodious cheerfulness — always 
rippling out into laughter. What he 
wrote was not intended to be given to the 
world; but if his purpose had been to sup- 
ply materials for a biography, it would 
have been clear that he was resolved to 
have nothing to say to readers who take 
pleasure in death-bed scenes, and that in 
fact he held such readers and their tastes 
in some considerable contempt. Not that, 
any more than the subject of the latest 
religious biography written @ da mode, he 
was ignorant of the fact that death is no 
joke. He comforted others with sadness 
— deep and genuine sadness too — when 
they needed it, in regard to Death and his 
doings, though it was not his way to be- 
stow that sort of consolation upon himself. 
To a friend who had suffered the loss of a 
daughter he wrote : “ God himself can do 
much (in the way of comforting the sorrow- 
ful), and indeed the most that we can do 
is only to remind one another of ¢hat.” 
Only the most Beeotian stupidity or the 
most senseless religiosity will discover 
any improper levity in the tone of a letter 
of his, in which the doom of death is reg- 
istered upon authority only too indisputa- 
ble, that of Professor Gairdner. 

I am going to tell you a secret —“ tell no 
man.” Seriously, I had my chest once more 
looked into the other night by a Glasgow doc- 
tor. He told me my left lung is “affected ;” 
a fact of which I have been perfectly well 
aware for many weeks past, but which now 
looms to me slightly larger through the haze 
of this professional confirmation. Now, that 
fact is a little unpleasant: in the great majority 
of cases the unpleasantness gradually deepens 
until it terminates in the plain “ necropolitan.” 
The coming winter, I suspect, will settle the 
matter (and possibly me). Now, you will un- 


derstand that all this, except the hopeful pos. 
sibilities it contains, is entre nous. (I wonder 
why I am betaking myself so much to my little 
stock of French. Perhaps it is that I am a 
little serious, and trying to seem the other. 
Well.) To people that inquire for me you will 
say that I am “middling ;” that I am not 
quite ready yet for re-entering the “lists.” 


To say nothing of a deeply religious 
nature in him, his poetic gift was too 
large to admit of his wayfaring in the 
valley of the shadow of death and erring 
therein as a giggling fool might err. His 
levity, indeed, if any can be laid to his 
charge, is not a sign that with him the 
stream of proper feeling — proper accord- 
ing to every accepted rule—is shallow, 
but that it runs deeply, and therefore 
smoothly: the bubles on the surface 
mark the depth and even flow of the cur- 
rent. To him the stern realities of life 
and death are so great and awe-inspiring, 
that, with the self-depreciation of a poetic 
soul he cannot allow himself to speak of 
them as if he could measure them with 
a foot-rule and enter them in a ledger; he 
indulges instead in a vein of banter, 
always at his own expense, to hide the 
fact that he is obliged to contemplate 
them in silence. 

To a friend who noted in his altered 
looks the ravages of disease, and who ad- 
vised him not to lose heart, he said, 
“ There is no fear of my losing heart if I 
do not lose my lungs.” The truth of this 
remark is what forces itself upon our 
notice as we peruse the correspondence 
with his friends, which he maintained as 
long as he was able to hold a pen. It 
challenges our attention in a variety of 
forms, one of the most striking of which is 
that of the probationer going on with his 
studies and his literary recreations as if 
his lungs were no less sound than his 
heart. “He resolved to study the early 
English dramatists, and his first weeks at 
home were spent in reading Marlowe, 
Greene, and Ben Jonson.” This was 
previous to the occasion on which, as has 
been seen, his physician relieved him of 
bile by reducing him to a skeleton. But 
after that time, and when, in spite of fur- 
ther medical help, or in consequence of it, 
the skeleton which was left to him could 
with difficulty find its way from the fire- 
side to the garden, he had this account to 
give of work still in progress : — 


We must all die, and we know that pretty 
well. But the feeling I used to have about it, 
and which I suppose most people have, was 
that over the hills and far away, and deep 





down in a certain “dowie home,” sate that 
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Lean One playing with his dart, and that by 
the time I reached him I should be so wearied 
and jaded going up hill and down dale, that I 
should take the coup de grace at his hands not 
ungratefully. But all of a sudden, or com- 
paratively of a sudden, this idea changed itself 
into the feeling that he was risen up and 
coming over the hills swiftly to meet me, and 
that at the top of the very next ridge or so I 
should infallibly have my weasand slit and the 
life let out of me. To speak plainly, during 
all the earlier part of last winter I fully ex- 
pected to be gobbled up quite shortly. Now 
this change of feeling —especially if it be a 
sudden change—about the last incident is 
very apt to have a paralyzing effect upon some 
of one’s faculties. At any rate one feels but 
little inclination to initiate anything —in the 
writing way, I mean. I therefore procured 
myself a grammar and dictionary, and sat 
down to learn the German language, and to 
see what should occur ; I acquired the German 
language, and nothing occurred. I am alive, 
and can read Schiller and Goethe. 


While he was waiting to see what 
would occur, something did happen —a 
report that he was dead came to his ears. 
He took up his pen and wrote a poem on 
the subject, a poem on which the labor of 
the file was not spared and was not wasted, 
but of which any specimen we could give 
would represent the whole only as a head 
or a leg might represent the human fig- 
ure. Not even when death would brook 
no more delay, and pressed for his own as 
upon a bill long over-due, would the fainting 
student forswear his German or the poet 
and humorist lay aside his pen. He was 
laid prostrate by what he called a dwam 
(Sco/ticé a fainting-fit), of which his corre- 
spondents heard nothing but the name for 
many weeks. This dwam, when the real 
nature of the seizure could no longer be 
concealed, was described by him in prose 
and verse, 


About six or seven weeks ago, I had quite 
a thrilling and romantic visitation in the shape 
of bleeding at the lung. I don’t know very 
well what brought it on: it may have been 
over-exertion in the way of walking or lifting 
weights; or it may have been the sudden 
swoop of severe weather which took place 
then; or it may have been a cold, for I hada 
cold, — we all had colds, and the whole house- 
hold was in a state of “hoasts encountering 
hoasts,” as the paraphrase has it. In short — 

How it cam’ let doctors tell— 
Ha! ha! the bleedin’ o’t! 

Come it did—first two slight attacks which 
I suppressed, and then another one which 
caught me at the fireside reading “ Fuventus 
Mundi” after breakfast, and which was of too 
fountaineous a nature to be suppressed. My 
mother thought I was going to die; for my 
self, 1 had an avalanche of three hundred and 
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seventy-six thoughts at once; my sister went 
for the doctor—having some thought that 
there might be “succor in God and good 
leeching.” In a minute or two the affair 
hushed itself up again for the time, and under 
persuasion of morphia its visits became more 
and more of the angelic kind — shorter and 
farther between — until in a week they happily 
ceased altogether. To-morrow it will be five 
weeks since I had the last of them. The 
morphia often made my eyes too heavy for 
reading, and to keep myself from moping 
during the demi-semi-lucid intervals, I endeav- 
ored to extract some faint amusement out of 
the attempt to lampoon myself and my rickety 
old lung. I send you the result, that you may 
see what I can do in the hobgoblin line. 


Of the “lampoon,” or, as he otherwise 
called it, “the hobgoblinade,” which ac- 
companied this letter, only a stanza or 
two from the first of the four parts of 
which it consists can be here given, but 
even this will perhaps suffice to show that 
Davidson had in him something of the 
quality of S. T. C. 


A DOoGGEREL ALLEGORY OF HEMOPTYSIS, 
PART I. 
(The Singer catcheth Cold.) 
Last night I left my door ajar, 
To-day I much repent it ; 
For there stepped one into the floor 
Unbidden and unwanted. 


“I’m Death,” said he. “I know,” said I; 
“ T know already; bless you, 

The merest babe could ne’er mistake 
That wondrous want of tissue.” 


Davidson had still to linger on a few 
months after finishing his “ hobgoblin- 
ade.” It was not the last effort of his 
muse. How the balance hung now for 
him in regard to the number of his days, 
or rather hours, was not doubtful, but he 
wasted no time watching it; he devoured 
books with as keen a relish as ever, and 
exercised his pen as long as he could hold 
it. He thought it shameful to “suc- 
cumb ” when, having borne up through a 
long winter, he “smelt spring air and saw 
the crocus again.” No stain of shame, 
even of this kind, was to blur the white 
shield of a noble life which he had so far 
carried. His weekly letter, written on the 
24th of April, was in his usual vein. 
“On the 29th he passed calmly away.” 

“His poems are as beautiful as flowers 
or birds, and the letters might have been 
written by a Scotch U. P. Charles Lamb.” 
Such is the judgment pronounced upon 
the Scottish probationer by one of whom 
all Scotchmen are proud, whose approba- 
tion is worth a large measure of common 
renown. It is a judgment which will be 
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readily indorsed by all who read David- 
son’s poems and letters, after having cul- 
tivated a taste for poetry and for humor 
by reading “ Hore Subsecive.” David- 
son described himself, when, in his last 
unfinished poem, he said of his hero, — 


It was his nature 
Rather to stoop than overstretch his stature. 


This was his nature, and in this lies the 
secret of any mastery he attained in the 
art of living a noble life — that art which 
to him, as to most whose names are least 
perishable in the history of literature, was 
many arts in one. If it is a fashion for 
young men of parts to clutch at unripe 
fruit in the shape of literary distinction, 
it was a fashion which he could not follow. 
Expecting nothing from life except what 
was to be got by patient continuance in 
well-doing, and in doing things well, he 
learned to be, in the best sense, sufficient 
unto himself. His aim was not success, 
but merit. This was his merit, and it was 
his success. He did not go out to meet 
fame, therefore fame has come to him. 
His biographer remarks upon the rapid 
increase of his powers as his bodily 
strength declined, and appeals in proof of 
it to that concluding chapter from which 
our quotations have been drawn. Per- 


haps there was some increase of his pow- 


ers, as, for certain, there was no failure. 
But it is more unquestionable that time 
had brought along with illness the oppor- 
tunity to use his powers, than that bodily 
debility served to augment their volume, 
or intensify their action. To another 
mind than Davidson’s, illness and the pros- 
pect of death would not have been literary 
advantages. But such they were to him. 
Opportunity came with them for the man 
to show what he was, and with it the 
opportunity for the poet and humorist to 
exercise his gifts on themes not unworthy 
of them, and in circumstances which lend 
to his work a dramatic interest. It was 
only to a nature like his, strong and self- 
possessed in virtue of its perfect modesty 
and sincerity, patient in well-doing, devoid 
of self-seeking, asking and expecting noth- 
ing from circumstances, that the valley of 
the shadow of death could have been a 
tolerable abode, a homely bit of the world 
in which it was not profane to be one’s 
self and smile. In possession of such a 
nature, Davidson, as a poet and humorist, 
had not to go on any doubtful quest after 
themes, entertaining from their novelty or 
variety; those which were thrust upon 
him by that old Ishmael, whose hand is 
against us all, were those which his good 
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angel, jealous of his fame, might have pre- 
scribed for him; the oldest, and tritest, 
and dismalest became in his hands as 
fresh, and glowing, and lightsome as if 
nothing had been ever said or sung about 
them in an evil world, or in the language 
of mortals. JouHN SERVICE, D. D. 


From The Spectator. 
KING JOHN OF ETHIOPIA. 


ONLY those to whom the natives of 
every land on the far side of the Red Sea 
are merely “blacks ” will fail to recognize 
in King John of Ethiopia, whose game of 
ambition our Abyssinian expedition helped 
to play, a striking and picturesque person- 
age. As Kassa, prince of Tigre, claiming 
equal descent with Theodorus from King 
Solomon, he figured largely in the blue- 
books which formed an exceedingly inter- 
esting but little-read history of the events 
which preceded the expedition; and that 
impression is deepened by the account 
given by Mr. De Cosson, — who, in com- 
pany with the late General Kirkham, vis- 
ited King John at his camp, near Gondar, 
the ancient capital of Abyssinia, in 1873, 
— of the king and his surroundings. The 
country, its people, their ways, and their 
faith, are not like any of the African types 
in other portions of the continent, and yet 
they are not “ Oriental,” as we loosely, but 
always with the notion of Mohammedan- 
ism attaching to it, employ that word. 
They remind us of the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; the whole picture is like that 
of the tribes and the feuds which we find 
in the book of Genesis and the books of 
the Kings; these four or five millions of 
warlike people, shut into their mysterious 
country by three great mountain ranges, 
are like Israelites with Christianity tacked 
on to them without any solution of con- 
tinuity. Long before the king is reached, 
the traveller hears tales of him, — his 
strength, his wisdom, and his prowess in 
war. At Axum, the former capital of 
Tigre, he is shown the great monolith, 
seventy feet high, and told how Kassa 
used to cast his heavy spear over it—a 
great feat to do with an ordinary lance — 
and still practises this exercise when he 
comes to Axum. There is little disposi- 
tion to “forward” a traveller, the dispo- 
sition to keep their country free from the 
stranger being as strong as ever in the 
Abyssinians — and with reason, as any one 
may see who reads the article in last 
month’s Blaatwood on the Egyptian cam- 
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paign, and notes its sympathy with the 
American adventurers who exp/oiter the 
country in the interests of the khedive — 
but the king promises his help and pro- 
tection to all who shall be properly recom- 
mended to him by the French consul at 
Massowah, and the reluctance of interven- 
ing personages has to give way. Not only 
did King John fulfil this promise in Mr. 
De Cosson’s case, but, the traveller’s road 
from the Takazze River to Ambachura 
passing through difficult, rock-strewn de- 
files, the king ordered that all obstacles 
should be cleared away along the line of 
march from the river to his mountain 
camp, from whence the great Lake Tyassa 
is visible. A league from the camp, Mr. 
De Cosson was met by a company of the 
king’s guard,—commanded by a little 
lieutenant, who gave orders in English to 
the stalwart men, whose long rifles were 
decorated with jackals’ tails,—-and so 
escorted to the confines of the far-spread- 
ing camp, with its numberless tents; the 
king’s tent and audience-hall, enclosed by 
a stout fence, standing on an elevated spot 
just below the grey craggy cone of the 
mountain. Here the traveller was met by 
the king’s interpreters, Murcher and Ma- 
derakal, attired in long silk robes of honor, 
the king’s gift; who conducted him toa 
tent close to the king’s enclosure, which 
had been pitched expressly for the travel- 
ler, and spread with rich carpets from the 
royal treasury. So far, all was very digni- 
fied and grand; though the effect is a little 
injured, perhaps, by the interpreter com- 
municating to the honored visitor the fact 
that, the Lent fast having come to an end 
’ on the previous night, they had all devoured 
so much raw meat, that to-day everybody 
was at home in bed, sleeping off the ill 
effects of the change from vegetable to 
animal food, but that on the morrow the 
king would receive his visitor, and cele- 
brate Easter with a great state banquet. 
When Mr. De Cosson had taken posses- 
sion of his tent, the king sent him two jars 
full of a dreadful drinkable, called sedye, 
fifty “breads,” an antelope’s horn full of 
salt and pepper, and a live cow, which was 
killed and cut up before his eyes, and the 
meat piled up inside the tent. He subse- 
quently visited Murcher’s house, which 
was, like all the Abyssinian houses, con- 
structed of wood and branches ; and there 
he saw a pretty sight, that of Murcher’s 
horse forming one of the family circle. 
The beautiful, intelligent animal was 
lodged in a little thatched stall opening 
into the house, his neck adorned with a 
handsome chain, his food and drink given 
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him at regular intervals in a clean earthen 
dish, the corn being the same as that of 
which the household bread was made; he 
was regarded as a cherished friend and 
comrade. After the civilities of the king’s 
interpreters came the good offices of the 
king’s cook, who sent the honored guest 
four dishes of curry. The king’s cook, 
who also acts as taster, is a great person- 
age; he must be a priest, must have al- 
ways led an irreproachable life, and is 
never permitted to marry. 

Next day at dawn came one of the 
officers called Zikamanguas, splendidly 
dressed in a robe of flowered silk, with an 
India muslin 4uarie, and silver-mounted 
pistols in his sash, to inquire after the 
traveller’s health in his Majesty’s name. 
He was one of those who have the privi- 
lege of wearing the same dress as his sov- 
ereign, and the dangerous distinction of 
going into battle similarly armed, so that 
the royal person may not be distinguished. 
Early in the afternoon came Maderakal, 
attended by an esquire, bearing the royal 
sword and shield, to conduct the stranger 
to the king’s banqueting-hall. Drums and 
trumpets sounded; a salute was fired from 
a battery of brass howitzers as the guest 
entered the wooden, rush-roofed building, 
of oblong form and vast extent, with a 
double colonnade of tree-trunks leading to 
the centre, where, on a divan, raised high, 
and draped with purple velvet, sat King 
John of Ethiopia, cross-legged, a pair of 
English rifles, cocked and loaded, resting 
on the cushions to left and right of him, 
and his slippers of solid silver filigree on 
the carpet before him. By his side was 
a beautiful sword, with a sheath of velvet 
and enamel; on his head the great triple 
crown of Ethiopia flashed with gold and 
jewels; his robe was of cloth of silver, 


and over his brows hung a long veil of 


crimson silk, worn under the crown, and 
falling in heavy folds round the face. The 
barbaric splendor of that scene was per- 
fect in every respect, Here are Mr. De 
Cosson’s words, which fall, he says, far 
short of his impressions: “On either 
side of the throne stood two gigantic 
eunuchs, clad in shirts of purple and 
green silk, and holding drawn sabres. A 
swarthy guard of honor, dressed with 
equal magnificence, stood, also with drawn 
sabres, behind; while all around crowded 
the great officers of state and noted war- 
riors, in long robes of silk and velvet of 
every color, the scarlet scabbards of their 
swords gleaming with gold and silver fili- 
gree, and their necks adorned with the 
skins of the lion and black panther. The 
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air shook with the wild notes of the trum- 
pets and the roll of the drums.” When 
Mr. De Cosson reached the throne and 
bowed, King John shook hands with him, 
and bade him welcome. Then the whole 
company seated themselves on the carpets 
(some which our queen had sent to Kassa, 
prince of Tigre) and the next arrival was 
of special interest. It was that of Ras 
Warenia, who had ruled over all Amhara 
as an absolute prince until subdued by 
King John. He presented a most striking 
figure, as he walked up the centre of the 
hall, a rifle in one hand and a richly orna- 
mented shield in the other. The con- 
quered ras, tall, stout, very handsome, 
wore a splendid tippet of black panther- 
skin, enriched with clasps and bosses of 
gold filigree, which the king had just 
given him; a robe of the richest silk; on 
his right wrist a silver-gilt gauntlet, 
studded with gems, an especial mark of the 
king’s favor; a splendid sword, and his 
carefully plaited hair was covered with a 
thin piece of white muslin, attached bya 
golden pin. His feet, like those of all 
present, were bare. Among the wild and 
splendid crowd was a veteran warrior, the 
oldest of the king’s personal attendants, 
whose ninety years had not dimmed the 
fire in his dark eyes nor bowed the gaunt, 
tall figure, almost as straight as the silver 
matchlock in his hand; whose grey beard 
mingled with the tawny mane of the lion’s 
skin thrown over his shoulder, and whose 
locks were bound with a silver crown. It 
is difficult to imagine this splendid assem- 
blage sitting about the throne of the king, 
who is a great soldier, a just judge, and a 
powerful ruler; of distinguished and re- 
fined appearance, a fine horseman, a mas- 
ter of all athletic exercises; alike learned 
and practical in his religion, interested in 
other countries, and unquestionably the 
ablest prince who has been allotted to his 
own; and, after an Arabian-Night-like in- 
cident, z.¢., the passing of a long line of 
slaves bearing on their heads baskets 
covered with red cloth, containing flat- 
cakes called ¢ef, of which they deposit 
one before each of the principal guests, 
all the effect of the beautiful and poetical 
scene being dispersed by the following 
proceedings: ‘ Meanwhile, several cows 
had been slaughtered on the threshold of 
the hall, and large hunks of the raw and 
smoking meat were placed on the bas- 
kets, the stranger guest being first 
served. Two attendants then went round, 
one distributing knives from a case he 
carried at his side, and the other offering 
an antelope’s horn full of mixed salt and 





red pepper, for us to season the meat with. 
All the company then set to, and began to 
devour the raw cow’s flesh with the great- 
est avidity.” This barbaric banquet, with 
all its accessories of silken robes, beauti- 
ful weapons, delicate fabrics, rich gems, 
dark, handsome faces, with gleaming eyes 
and teeth, and braided hair, the scene a 
camp, and the guests fierce warriors, a 
conquered chieftain, and an English offi- 
cer, is a combination whereon to exercise 
the liveliest fancy. The king sent his 
drinking glass to Mr. De Cosson; it was 
a present from Queen Victoria, and had a 
head of Cupid painted on it. The glass 
was afterwards assigned to the guest’s use 
during his stay, and he was frequently 
asked whether the head was not a portrait 
of her Majesty’s eldest son. After the 
feast, a party of natives came dancing to 
the foot of the throne, led by a man wear- 
ing a lion-skin, who every now and then 
fired his gun in the air, and danced to his 
companions’ chanting; he had slain a lion 
single-handed (considered a greater feat 
than the killing half-a-dozen men in bat- 
tle), and had come to boast of it before 
the king. Next day Mr. De Cosson was 
invited to dine with King John — who had 
sent a strong escort to bring on the other 
travellers and their baggage, detained by 
the ill-will of the heads of certain villages 
and found everything different. The 
king and the court were simply clad in the 
universal garment of Abyssinia, a white 
blanket, or £uarze, with a crimson stripe. 
Red and white are the only colors worn 
in the country ; because “ our Lord, being 
innocent of all sin, was clothed in white 
until the day of his crucifixion, when blood 
flowed from his wounds and stained his 
garments red. In remembrance of this, 
the crimson stripe of the Auarie is worn 
over the left breast, that being the side 
where the ‘lance pierced the body of our 
Lord.” King John’s head was uncovered 
this time, a small diamond pin in his 
braided hair and a string of silver beads 
on each ankle were his only ornaments ; 
and this is Mr. De Cosson’s description 
of the fiery soldier and clever politician, 
whom the writer in Blackwood treats 
as an ordinary savage, holding that his 
country would gain by being handed over 
to the civilizing influences which have 
rendered Egypt so free, so happy, so 
moral, and so rich, as all the world knows 
she is: “ King Johannes is about thirty- 
five, and his stature somewhat under the 
middle height; his figure is perfectly pro- 
portioned, and indicative of great strength 
and endurance, his hands and feet are 
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very small and delicately shaped. His 
face is delicately moulded, the brow 
slightly retreating; the nose is aquiline, 
with very finely-formed nostrils; the eyes 
deep-set, and not very large, but singularly 
courageous and penetrating; the cheek- 
bones high for an Ethiopian; the mouth 
and chin sharply chiselled, and the ears 
almost as tiny and shell-like as a woman’s.” 
He is grand to see, mounted on his beauti- 
ful charger, with its elegant bossed har- 
ness and saddle-cloth, carrying his spear 
and his shield, bare-headed and _ bare- 
footed, the great toe of each foot only in 
the stirrup, which is merely a silver ring. 
He is a splendid shot, and very fond of 
firearms. He is entirely devoid of the 
boastiulness and the vanity which distin- 
guish most “savage” princes, is very 
simple in his demeanor, of a secretive 
turn of mind and taciturn habit; is ofa 
studious disposition, well read in the 
laws of Ethiopia, and of remarkable 
sobriety and piety of life. This account 
of King John, being given by one who 
resided in his camp for weeks, and per- 
suaded him to write the letters to our gov- 
ernment which conveyed his promise to 
suppress the slave-trade within his domin- 
ions; who had ample opportunities of 
studying the king’s administration, and 
learning the truth about his relations with 
Egypt, is much more convincing than the 
“ Notes of a Staff-Officer,” who, perhaps, 
himself believes, but certainly wishes to 
make others believe, that Abyssinia is the 
aggressor in the quarrel with Egypt. 
“Facts,” however, as Mrs. Gamp re- 
marked, “ bein’ stubborn things, and not 
easy drove,” it may be asked with some 
point, a Zropos of the imputed inroads of 
Abyssinia on Egyptian territory, how it 
happens that Galabat, where Mr. De Cos- 
son afterwards attended a slave-market, 
wherein many Abyssinians and Gallos, 
male and female, were bought and sold, is 
now a frontier town of the ~~ 
Soudan? It belonged in 1862, and for a 
long time after, to the kingdom of Ethi- 
opia; and when Sir Samuel Baker pre- 
sented his firman to the sheik Jumar, that 
personage told him that “this was Abys- 
sinia, and the firman of the viceroy of 
Egypt was a bad introduction, as the 
Egpptians forced them to pay tribute at 
the point of the bayonet, although they 
had no right to enter this country ; and 
that they paid taxes willingly to the king 
of Abyssinia, who had a right to exact 
them.” The Egyptian case has a stron 

flavor of the wolf and lamb of that marvel- 
lously happy fable, which has been inter- 





preted, illustrated, and justified by all the 
ages. 

“In the camp at Ambachura, King John 
of Ethiopia lived in this wise. At 3 A.M. 
every morning he rose, and read the 
psalms of David by candle-light for a 
couple of hours; then he went to church, 
after which he frequently sat fasting in 
open court to hear all cases that might be 
brought before him. The Old-Testament- 
like effect which the entire description 
creates is especially strong when we thus 
see the king, as supreme judge, “ sitting 
in the gate.” Heisa just judge, if severe, 
according to our notions. “The rest of 
the day was divided between the necessary 
hospitalities of the camp, riding out tc 
indulge in the martial game of goaks” — 
this resembles the dereed, as practised by 
the Moors while they still used the shield 
—‘“and in attending to State affairs. 
Two or three hours were reserved by his 
Majesty for study, while by nine he was 
in bed, as became one who rose so early.” 

It was afterwards General Kirkham’s 
pleasant privilege to present to King John 
the great Abyssinian book of laws, which 
her Britannic Majesty’s government had 
entrusted him with to give to the king. It 
had been brought to England after the 
defeat and suicide of King Theodorus. 
King John received this recovered treasure 
with great courtesy and gratitude, and 
ordered a copy of the queen’s letter, in 
Abyssinian, to be placed in all the 
churches, that his people might know, as 
he said, the graciousness of “his Mother 
of England.” 

The whole story of the English officer’s 
residence at the camp of King John reads 
—raw meat excepted —like one of the 
“Thousand and One Nights,” — nothing 
more so than the parting incident, when 
Maderakal came to the stranger’s hut, fol- 
lowed by some of the king’s pages, lead- 
ing a beautiful cream-colored horse, fully 
caparisoned in the Abyssinian fashion, the 
headstall and breastplate being profusely 
ornamented with plates and bosses of solid 
silver. “This was a present from his 
Majesty,” says Mr. De Cosson, “ who also 
sent me one of his shields, richly orna- 
mented with silver work; a pair of the 
light spears or javelins with which Abys- 
sinian horsemen are armed, and a mule, 
with a curiously-worked saddle of scarlet 
and green leather, which is called in 
Abyssinia ‘the golden saddle,’ and can 
only be conferred by the king, who per- 
mits none under the rank of dedjatch- 
match to use it.” Why is not King John 
invited to visit England? He is a prince- 
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lier prince than the shah, and a cleaner 
liver than any sultan. He keeps his word 
when he has put it in writing, and he has 
made the most binding of oaths among 
his people, “ By the death of Yohannes.” 
Let us hope we might not wean him from 
his old virtues of piety, early rising, and do- 
ing his duty in person, not by deputy, that 
we might convince him that raw cow is 
vastly inferior as a festive viand to the roast 
beef of old England. King John of Ethio- 
pia at the Mansion House, calling cousins, 
per favor of King Solomon, with the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, would be in earnest, not 
in the least Jour rire, an edifying spec- 
tacle. 


From The Examiner. 
AN OBSOLETE VIRTUE. 


THERE was once a virtue that every- 
body said was the most useful, and whole- 
some, and sensible, and self-rewarding 
that ever was. Everybody loved and re- 
spected it — even those who never thought 
ot practising it. But so much was written 
and talked in its honor that there were few 
people who at some time or other did not 
make up their minds to practise it, and, 
just as the good books told them they 
would do, they always felt a glow of satis- 
faction whenever they had carried out 
their intention; though some of them only 
carried it out once or twice, and then gave 
it up again till the next time for making 
good resolutions arrived. That virtue, 
now so long forgotten that many of the 
present generation have never heard of it, 
was early rising. Its history is simple and 
sad: it was for a few centuries a habit; 
then, becoming rarer, it was promoted to a 
virtue, in which honorable dignity it was 
suffered to remain long after it had lost 
all influence ; finally it was declared guilty 
of arrogance and keeping unseasonable 
hours, and, falling into disrepute, vanished, 
ashamed, into obscurity. Several persons 
of archaic disposition, especially school- 
mistresses with a turn for inditing advice 
to the youthful female mind and getting it 
published, have, within the memory of 
man, tried to resuscitate the legendary 
honors of the fallen virtue, but such at- 
tempts were about as practical and as 
successful as if they had aimed at the 
revival of knight-errantry, and their main 
result was to arouse damaging attention 
and remind vivacious but lie-a-bed writers 
of small-talk essays of a palpable theme 
for sarcasms, 





The change in the literature of early 
rising is indeed a noticeable phenomenon. 
During the epoch of medieval supersti- 
tion and barbarity when everybody got up 
early, it seems to have almost completely 
escaped the attention of poets and moral- 
ists, and such tributes to it as have been 
handed down to us are contained almost, 
if not altogether, exclusively in those pithy 
summaries of practical ethics called prov- 
erbs —terse axioms of experience which 
condense a whole code of policy into half- 
a-dozen words, but which do not concern 
themselves with the virtues from an unre- 
munerative point of view. When the 
proverb tells us that 


He that would thrive, 
Must rise at five ; 

He that has thriven, 
May rise at seven, 


it ascribes no moral superiority to the five 
o’clock over the seven o’clock riser; it 
simply recommends a line of conduct ser- 
viceable towards getting on in the world. 
And so with the other matutinal proverbs, 
we Cannot in any way draw from them the 
inference that early rising was, in the 
times which gave birth to them, classed 
among the abstract virtues; neither can 
we draw from them the inference that it 
was not. They are economical recipes of 
the character of our own pet cut-and-dried 
phrases about small profits and quick re- 
turns, buying in a cheap market and sell- 
ing in a dear, and so forth— phrases 
which would long since have been crystal- 
lized by rhyme or alliteration or homely 
metaphor into such familiar views as those 
which made the prudence of our ances- 
tors’ gospel to Hob and Wat and their 
babies, but for the disappearance of the 
gift of proverb-making from among a 
spelling-book-ridden and grammar-haunted 
generation. But the time came when 
early rising: met with higher recognition 
than that of a few utilitarian proverbs. It 
is an invariable consequence of civilization 
that mankind comes to prefer being awake 
chiefly in the hours of artificial light and 
asleep chiefly by daylight, and thus, as 
civilization progressed, early rising be- 
came less and less customary, until at last 
it attained that degree of rarity which is 
essential to a virtue. The days of its 
triumph had arrived. The poet racked 
his imagination for many-hued pictures of 
the dawn, and sang of the healthfulness of 
getting damp with the pearly — 
dews; the social philosopher expatiate 

on the righteous joys of being up before 
everybody else, the strengthening of the 
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moral tone, the improvement of the com- 
plexion, the increase of acquaintance with 
nature and of appetite for breakfast; the 
arithmetician did inspiring sums about the 
decades that would be added to life by 
rising every morning only a few hours 
sooner than fires are lit and sitting-rooms 
swept and dusted. From round-text copy- 
Slips to epics early rising was the theme 
of every pen. And then, without transi- 
tion and without premonitory signs, the 
reaction came. 

The causes of the revulsion of style by 
which this disused and venerated practice 
became all at once a theme for reprobation 
and derision seem to have been several 
and dissimilar. One, and perhaps the 
most important, was doubtless the spirit 
of earnestness which, though already on 
the wane, was predominantly manifest 
among us a few years back. Persons who 
had decided on earnestness could not be 
content with lip-service ; it could never be 
to their mind to recognize a duty, to praise 
a virtue, without strenuously putting it 
into action; they said early rising was 
wrong. Another cause was the spirit of 
levity of these latter days — that mocking 
spirit which rejoices in exhibiting time- 
honored respectabilities in the comic light 
and making, as it were, Aunt Sallies of 
the venerable idols of a didactic past. 
Yet another was what, for want of a name 
in classic English, must be called the 
spirit of topsyturveyness—that which 
moves us to eulogize the modest merits 
of a Nebuchadnezzar, the first vegetarian, 
and the votary of a proud simplicity in 
days of effeminacy and luxurious apparel, 
and to despise the selfish cowardice of a 
Boadicea, taking with her in her chariot 
her two young daughters to-face the mis- 
siles of the enemy, while she, safely en- 
sconced behind them, displayed her skill 
in rhetoric—that which makes us intel- 
ligently deaf to any side but the other 
side, and vivaciously blind to whatever is 
not concealed by a millstone. Much also 
was due to the fact that there was nothing 
left to say in honor of early rising — no 
similes, no sums, no eloquence —all had 
been used up by that obstrusive class of 
persons which, in spite of malediction, has 
persevered through centuries in saying 
our good things before us. Obviously, 
when a subject has got to the stage in 
which nothing new can be said in its 
favor, the next thing for authors to do 
with it is to write against it. 

Early rising, then, has become known 
among us as an act of arbitrary and 
un-Protestant asceticism —a vainglorious 





piece of Pharisaism, to be abhorred of 
modest souls who sleep late and make no 
boast over their neighbors —a disorderly 
caprice of, and an infringement of the 
uniformity of domestic routine. It is im- 
pertinent, it is ridiculous. Frequently — 
alas! too frequently, for “ sweet is sweet,” 
and a joke is a joke, “but while a little 
strange ” — frequently is it observed that 
the early worm would not have been got 
by the early bird if he had stayed in his 
hole. Itis asked why we should be set 
to imitate the lark and the lamb rather 
than the owl, the very bird of wisdom, and 
the victorious lion; how we can rise with 
the dawn when the dawn varies from four 
A.M. in summer, to noon, or not at all in 
winter ; why we should lengthen our lives 
by getting up early more than by sitting up 
late ; and, if it has not been added it might 
be, what is the use of getting an appetite 
for breakfast when you cannot get the 
breakfast? And, whatever amount of argu- 
ment there may be in the questions with 
which it is now customary to answer the 
ancient parables and precepts, who shall 
deny the relevancy of that last? In it he 
who runs may read the monumental vale 
of early rising: itis an anachronism. In 
1877 servants like a long night’s rest, and 
they like it to begin late. And they do 
not like masters and mistresses getting up 
before they do: they discourage it. 

But, whatever other guilt there may be 
in early rising, the reproach that it is 
Pharisaic is now in itself an anachronism. 
There is no pomp of conscious virtue 
about early rising now: if we commit it 
we are abashed and secret. Should some 
ill chance require avowal we admit the 
practice timidly, we are humbled by our 
malfeasance, we make haste to forestall 
the coming ridicule by laughing at our- 
selves; we say the things about the early 
worm ; we put forward our excuses depre- 
catingly, as who would lie as late as the 
latest if we could have our will; we hug 
ourselves when we hear of a fellow-culprit 
and endeavor anxiously to make out that 
he is a quarter of an hour the sooner. 
The pickpocket may be proud — in fitting 
company — but not the early riser. 

And yet something might be said in 
favor of lengthening our forenoons — or 
rather, of having forenoons at all, for that 
part of the day, more and more curtailed, 
is fast disappearing from our practical 
existence. Much of the hurry that wears 
the lives of business and professional men 
is due to that crowding the appointments 
of the day into three or four hours, to 
which, if they do not condemn themselves, 
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others condemn them; they are perpet- 
ually straining their energies to get in 
360 minutes between midday and four 
o’clock. Seamstresses lie in bed late be- 
cause they sit up late; but would it not 
be better for them to use the early day- 
light than to work on wearily through the 
night and blind themselves over their 
needles by candlelight? And so with 
other callings, both men’s and women’s, 
might not the work, with advantage both 
to the work and to the workers, be begun 
sooner in the day, toend the sooner? It 
will come to that again in the end. Meals, 
occupations, amusements, grow later to 
hour after hour, till at last custom will 
have gone round the clock, and passed 
on from rising at sunset to beauty-sleep 
and eight o’clock breakfast. But that will 
take a generation or two. Meanwhile, a 
large number of persons, the majority 
even in London perhaps, and certainly the 
majority in the United Kingdom, follow 
the fashion of lateness after Charles 
Lamb’s method of measuring his office 
time — they get up late, “but then they 
go to bed so early.” To have legislated 
all night, or to have danced all night, is 
full reason for sleeping away the next 
morning, and after all it is only keeping 
good hours for the antipodes, but there 
are households by the million which, hav- 
ing neither duty nor amusement to keep 
them up, get into bed at a punctual or 
even a premature ten, and barely man- 
age to be up in time for breakfast at a 
lagging nine. In ancient times these would 
have been exposed to unpleasant refer- 
ences to the ways of the ant, but there are 
no sluggards now, only people too wise to 
waste the precious hours by being out of 
bed earlier than they can help. 





From The Ladies’ Treasury. 
ABOUT BEES. 


“ THE baby-bee destined only for work 
finds herself, on emerging from the egg, 
an inhabitant of one of those common six- 
sided cells which appears so proportioned 
as in some measure to limit her growth, 
and thus prevent her from attaining her 
full development. To this outward re- 
striction is superadded an inward check 
in the quality of the food administered by 
her nurses. Instead of the ‘royal jelly,’ 
that stimulating and nutritious extract pre- 
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pared only for the queen, her infancy is 
supported on the simple fare of bee-bread, 
which, while it suffices to bring to maturity 
every useful endowment of activity, affords 
no food for the development of the sensual 
and vindictive passions, and with all these 
smothered in the cradle, our worker comes 
forth matured in all apian excellence — of 
modest habits, a nun among insects, and a 
very ‘sister of charity ’ among her fellows.” 
Drones are male bees; they have no 
stings ; their bodies are long and clumsy. 
They are of the least valuable class in the 
bee community ; out of thousands of these 
idlers one only is serviceable as a husband 
for the queen. Their life is precarious, 
being sometimes limited to a few hours or 
a few days; perhaps a few weeks in the 
summer days between April and August, 
for when the queen has chosen her mate 
those drones are killed by a general mas- 
sacre. They are helpless, having no 
stings, and fall quickly under those of the 
busy workers. It is not always that re- 
currence is had to this mode of destruc- 
tion. From July to September, when the 
drones are weakly, they wander from the 
hive and fall to the earth starved, but if 
they have age and strength they are ha- 
rassed by the workers, who worry and 
sometimes sting them. If they do not 
take these warnings and disappear from 
the community, then they are killed and 
thrown out of the hive. If the hives have 
scant store of honey, no drones will be 
reared during the winter. Bees discard all 
laggards who in idleness consume provis- 
ions. The drone selected by the queen 
while in the air to be the father of her 
family is needed but once to perpetuate 
the race, consequently they are useless 
after this; and it is said that no drones 
are raised until the queen-bee is quite old, 
when of necessity a number are required, 
as the chances are if there were fewer, the 
queen who leaves the hive unaccomipanied 
would not chance to meet any unless they 
were numerous. There are drone-cells, 
worker-cells, and queen-cells. Whenever 
the condition of a colony of bees requires 
drones, the bees prepare the cells, if they 
have no drone-cells made, and, if drone- 
cells already exist, but have been filled 
with honey, the bees cut them down and 
otherwise prepare them for the eggs which 
are to produce drones; but this is never 
done till a good supply of honey from 
flowers is obtained, whence simultaneously 
all good stocks of bees rear drones. 





